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No  campus  flu  clinic  planned 


B>  UZDeMEKICE 
Managing  Editor 

AW****1  faculty  and  staff  members  at  Missouri  Southern  are 
•*fcred  flu  5,1015  through  the  nu™ng  department 
^  offK-.als  haw  decided  not  to  give  swine  flu  vaccinations 
'  unjt  The>  haw  also  avoided  endorsing  or  decrying  the 
^  vKXtna**00  program  scheduled  for  October. 

V  J-R- Kahn  Jr statei1  that  006  reason  for  hesitation  on  the 
^  v  *e  college  is  the  fact  that  the  federal  government  had  to 
the  program.  "If  the  insurance  companies  were  not 
y*  back  the  liability  of  the  vaccine  then  there's  something 


^  i£ON  BUXJNGSLY  echoed  Kuhn's  sentiments,  saying 
iXV^h  the  matter  was  considered,  the  administration  felt 
.  rX^d  tv  best  to  "stay  out  of  it  since  no  insurance  company 

gircJ"  aoderwnte  it. 

approach  we'ne  going  to  take  is  that  it's  up  to  the  in- 
he  continued. 

V,  doctors  feel  that  the  nationwide  immunization  program 
6*Efcessanr.  Dr.  Kuhn  agreed,  saying,  "We  have  no  proof- 
ra:  there  will  be  an  epidemic."  It's  another  example  of 
^wefniaent  getting  its  finger  on  things,"  he  believes. 

-i  DOVT  APPROVE  OF  IT.  I’m  not  going  to  give  a  dose  of 
i_7bcse  are  enough  free  clinics  that  the  college  should  not 
srre  :j  be  part  of  it"  he  concluded. 

(fc  a  natccal  level,  doctors  view  the  program  as  a  political 
Eire.  In  American  Medical  News,”  July  19,  1976,  it  states: 
^saes  have  surfaced  not  because  the  vaccine  is  unsafe,  but 


because  of  the  large  scale  of  the  program  and  the  current 
litigation-happy  atmosphere  in  the  naton." 

Many  doctors  worry  about  giving  a  vaccine  that  is  relatively 
new."  This  vaccine  has  not  been  tested  as  long  as  most  flu  vac¬ 
cines. 

BUT  THE  GOVERNMENT  presses  onward.  In  the  1918  pan¬ 
demic  of  "Spanish  Influenza,"  500,000  people  died  in  the  United 
States  alone.  The  swine  virus  is  similar  enough  to  the  virus 
responsible  for  the  1918  epidemic  that  the  government  has 
decided  to  push  the  program  through. 

Dr.  Theodore  Cooper,  assistant  secretary  for  health  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  says  in  the 
August  issue  of  "Current  Prescribing,"  "Could  the  swine-type 
virus  isolated  at  Ft.  Dix  be  the  next  pandemic  virus?  We  don’t 
know.  But  every  influenza  expert  with  whom  we  have  consulted 
says  that  it  is  at  least  possible.  And  this  time  we  have  enough  ad¬ 
vance  notice  to  take  preventive  action,  we  have  the  technology 
to  produce  sufficient  quantities  of  quality  vaccine,  and  we  can 
(continued  on  page  6) 


VA  gives  new  interpretation 
for  ‘standards  of  progress’ 


By  Tim  Dry 
Editor-in-Chief 

Standards  of  progress  for  students  receiving  veterans 
educational  benefits  received  a  new  interpretation  by  the  state 
of  Missouri,  this  summer  according  to  Bobby  Martin,  Veterans 
Affairs  Co-ordinator  at  Missouri  Southern. 

Martin  received  a  letter  this  summer  from  Steve  Savis,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  regional  veterans  affairs  office  in  St.  Louis  outlining 
the  new  interpretations. 

The  new  interpretation  sets  up  a  no  penalty  period  in  regards 
to  withdrawing  from  classes.  This  period  is  to  last  the  first  third 
of  the  semester  and  any  student  receiving  veterans  educational 
benefits  may  withdraw  from  a  class  or  classes  during  this  time 
with  no  penalty. 

IF  A  STUDENT  RECEIVING  veterans  educational  benefits 
withdraws  from  a  course  or  courses  after  the  end  of  the  no 
penalty  period  the  school  must  count  those  hours  attempted  as 
F’s.  Thus,  if  a  student  attempts  six  hours,  gets  a  C  in  one  three 


Facilities  taxed;  campus  explodes 


By  MAX  McCOY 
Chart  Staff  Writer 

^  said  that  progress  is  related  to  growth.  At  Missouri 
^^5  growth  depends  on  having  a  place  for  people  to  sleep  at 

^£2  enrollment  is  up  five  to  six  per  cent  as  compared  to 
line  last  year,  according  to  Dr.  Leon  C.  Biilingsly, 
tf  Missouri  Southern.  More  students  are  taking  on  full 
^  i®rfs,  and  there  is  a  housing  problem  resulting  from  this 

HALLS  are  filled,  particularly  the  womens’, 
L**®6  students  have  been  turned  away.  Dr.  Paul  Shipman, 

-/N  jent  for  Business  Affairs,  noted  that  if  adequate 
**  supplied  "the  word  will  go  out  that  there  s  no 
fre,  and  this  will  stymie  the  growth  of  the  college. 
l,.  “  Nrl  look  for  campuses  that  do  have  adequate  housing 

^ 

to  the  major  factor  in  considering  additions.  It  is 
*  i  ^  construction  costs  have  gone  up  over  70  per  cent 
Period,  and  will  become  even  more  severe  in  the 
fcliingsly  stated  that  "every  possibility”  was  being 
deluding  the  sale  of  new  revenue  bonds.  It  was  poin- 
must  be  paid  for  by  receipts  from  the 


structures.  Another  possibility  is  the  encouragement  of  private 
industry  to  build  housing  facilities. 

THIS  SUMMER  MODULAR  motel  units  were  purchased  from 
the  Joplin  Holiday  Inn  and  moved  into  place  on  campus.  “We 
don’t  want  to  get  into  the  practice  of  bringing  small  units  in,” 

(Continued on  page 5) 

(Continued  on  page  5) 

Filings  for  elections  due  next  week 


hour  course,  and  withdraws  from  the  other  three  hour  course  af¬ 
ter  the  no  penalty  is  over,  his  grade  point  average  is  computed 
as  having  three  hours  of  C  and  three  hours  of  F  for  veterans  af¬ 
fairs  purposes. 

This  means  that  a  student  receiving  veterans  educational 
benefits  will  possiblly  have  two  grade  point  averages,  one  that 
will  be  maintained  by  the  college  for  a  student’s  academic 
record  and  another  that  will  be  maintained  by  the  veterans  af¬ 
fairs  office  that  will  be  used  to  ascertain  that  student’s  eligibility 
for  continued  veterans  educational  aid  benefits. 

Martin  noted  that,  "The  VA  can’t  dictate  to  the  college  as  far 
as  scholastic  requirements  go,  but  it  can  and  does  dictate  to  the 
vet.  This  particular  segment  of  the  new  interpretation  will  not 
have  that  much  affect  on  the  non-veteran  college  community 
because  the  task  of  computing  the-separate  grade  point  average 
falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the  campus  veterans  affairs  office.” 

IF  AT  ANY  TIME  in  the  college  career  a  student  receiving 
veterans  educational  aid  funds  should  fall  below  the  grade  point 
average  level  that  is  described  in  the  college  catalog  for 
satisfactory  progress  toward  a  degree,  he-she  will  be  placed  on 
academic  suspension  by  the  veterans  affairs  office. 

While  on  academic  suspension  a  student  loses  all  entitlement 
to  veterans  educational  benefits.  For  a  re-instatement  of 
elibibility  the  student  must  apply  through  the  veterans  affairs 
regional  office  in  St.  Louis,  for  a  counseling  appointment.  Then 
an  appointment  is  scheduled  with  a  counselor  and  following  the 
appointment  the  counselor  will  either  recommend  that  the 
student’s  eligibility  be  re-instated  or  remain  terminated. 


Petitions  to  file  for  class  officer  or  senator  may  be  picked  up  in 
the  Student  Affairs  Office  in  Heames  Hall  next  week.  "Each 
petition  must  have  signatures  totaling  three  per  cent  of  the 
student  body  enrollment,”  says  Dr.  Glenn  Dolence,  dean  of 
student  affairs.  The  "three  per  cent  is  about  one  hundred 
signatures.”  Upon  securing  the  required  number  of  signatures, 

a  candidate  may  began  campaigning. 

Qualifications  for  a  candidate  to  be  eligible  to  file  for  either 
senator  or  class  officer  are :  ( 1 )  A  candidate  must  be  a  full  time 
’  student  (carrying  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours)  (2)  A  candidate 
must  have  a  2.0  grade  point  average  or  above. 

Each  class  will  be  represented  by  four  class  officers: 


president,  vi^e-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  six 
senators.  "A  candidate  for  either  senator  or  class  officer  must 
be  a  member  of  the  class  they  want  to  represent,”  explained 
Dolence.  The  class  divisions  were  revised  for  all  state  schools  in 
Missouri  this  year  and  are  as  follows:  0-29  hrs  -  Freshman,  30-59 
hrs  -  Sophomore;  60-89  hrs  -  Junior;  90-up  hrs  -  Senior. 

If  a  candidate  runs  for  class  officer  and  is  not  elected,  that 
candidate  will  be  automatically  put  on  the  ballot  for  senator  of 
his  or  her  class. 

The  election  for  class  officers  will  be  held  Wednesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  22  and  senators  will  be  elected  on  Friday,  September  24. 


» 
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Founding  editor  of  ‘Chart’  now  space  engineer 

I  VUIIVIIIig  w  W  irin  since  the  Germans  knew  the  war  wasalnv- 


By  UZ  DeMERICE 
Managing  Editor 

Kenneth  McCaleb  currently  designs  space  vehicles  at  Mar¬ 
shall  Space  Flight  Center.  Huntsville,  Ala.  During  World  War  II 
he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Sagan,  Germany  (Sagan,  Poland). 
And  in  1940  he  named  this  newspaper,  while  serving  as  its  first 
editor. 

McCaleb  enrolled  at  Joplin  Junior  College  "the  first  year  they 
were  in  business,"  at  4th  and  Byers  in  1939.  The  next  year  work 
started  on  a  college  newspaper  and  McCaleb  was  made  editor. 

It  came  about  time  to  publish  and  we  were  looking  for  a 
name  —  I  guess  I'd  had  it  in  the  back  of  my  mind  before,”  he 
stated.  He  felt  the  paper  should  have  a  ‘realistic  name,’  not  like 
Times  or  Tribune.  He  felt  it  should  be  "a  chart  of  progress  of 
what,  at  that  time,  was  Joplin  Junior  College.” 

EN  1940  THE  CHART  was  a  four  page  newspaper.  The  paper 
had  a  couple  of  "gossip  columns”  like  any  high  school 
newspaper.  McCaleb  said. 

"I  was  very  much  interested  ( in  journalism)  at  that  time,”  he 
noted.  T  guess  I  began  to  realize  maybe  I  wasn’t  completely  gif¬ 
ted  along  that  line.” 

"I  guess  writing  is  a  little  bit  like  painting  pictures.  It’s  the 


same  desire  to  create  something,  he.  c01^ mernbers  of  the 

He  and  his  wife,  also  a  graduate  of Juf  ’  chart  McCaleb 
MSSC  Alumni  Association  and  still  receive  ^ti  “  for  this  day 
feels  the  paper  contains  “very  appropi  iate  articles 

and  age.” 

MCCALEB  APPRECIATES  THE  VALUE  of  a  free  press.  He 
had  a  lot  of  time  to  think  during  World  War  II,  he  says. 

After  two  years  at  Juco,  he  was  drafted.  It  was  jus  .  ’ 
feels,  since,  at  that  time,  he  could  not  afford  to  continue  college. 
(He  later  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

On  a  bombing  mission  over  Swineford,  Germany  (the  site  o 
ball-bearing  factory),  his  plane  and  59  others  were  shot  down  Ut 
the  600  men  on  board  the  planes,  300  were  killed  and  300  bailed 

He  was  in  a  Sagan  POW  camp  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Allied  Air  Force  prisoners  was  "decent,”  he  said. 

While  imprisoned,  80  men  escaped  from  an  adjacent  camp.  All 
but  a  few  were  captured  and  Hitler  ordered  the  first  50  captui  ed 
to  be  shot  as  a  lesson  to  the  others.  The  event  was  the  basis  of  the 
movie,  "The  Great  Escape.” 

TOWARD  THE  END  OF  THE  WAR  the  prisoners  were  mar¬ 
ched  from  Nuremburg  to  a  place  near  Munich.  It  was  a  leisurely 


trip,  since  the  Germans  knew  the  war  was  almost 
came  in  contact  with  many  peasants  and  “it  ^  S 
there  were  decent  ones  too,”  and  that  not  alljjt 
atrocities. 

Recently  he  and  other  WWII  prisoners  returj 
to  visit  the  memorial  to  the  50  men  Kilter  haj 
There  he  met  a  man  who  had  been  an  assistant^ 
mandant.  “There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  re^ 

pened,”  he  noted. 

“The  German  people  should  have  stood  up  and^ 
of  that  war ...  instead  of  being  led  blindly  down  ther / 

The  idea  of  a  free  press,  he  believes,  is  to  helppe^ 
type  of  mistakes  the  Germans  made  in  following Kitl^ 

“I  read  newspapers.  I  read  TIME  magazine.  I ^ 
Jimmy  Carter  or  Jerry  Ford.  I  have  to  go  by  wbatlJ 
newspapers,  what  1  see  on  T.V.” 

He  feels  that  even  his  short  tenure  on  a  ne%. 
valuable.  "It  was  undoubtedly  good  for  me.  I’vea]^ 

.  Ninety  percent  of  what  we  know  is  what  we  read  p 
n't  enjoy  reading  or  can’t  read  -  their  knowlefo 
limited.” 


lot 

don 


‘Disney  Films’  to  be  subject 
of  CUB  program  on  Wednesda; 


TED  HOWARD 


Leonard  Maltin,  author  of  "The  Disney  Films”,  The  Great 
Movie  Shorts,”  "Behind  the  Camera”,  and  other  great  works  of 
animation  will  appear  at  the  College  Union  Ballroom  at  one 
p.m.,  Sept.  15  to  present  his  festival  of  animation  entitled  "The 
Disney  Films.” 

Maltin,  editor  of  "TV  Movies,”  the  popular  paperback  direc¬ 
tory  of  over  10,000  movies  on  T.V.,  is  the  General  editor  of  the 
Popular  Film  library  Series.  He  is  the  editor-publisher  of  "Film 
Fan  Monthly”,  and  consultant  to  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
Department  of  Film.  His  articles  have  appeared  in  numerous 
publications,  including  "Esquire”,  "TV  Guide”,  "Saturday 
Review-World”,  the  "Village  Voice”,  "Variety”,  and  "Film 
Comment.”  He  is  currently  an  instructor  at  the  New  School  of 
Social  Research  in  New  York  City,  and  has  been  seen  recently 
on  the  Dick  Cavett  and  Mike  Wallace  television  programs. 

In  this  CUB  presentation,  Uonard  Maltin  will  present  "The 
Disney  Films  ,  ten  films  from  the  studio  synonomous  with  good 
clean,  all-American  fun.  Each  program  is  assembled  or¬ 
chestrated,  and  narrated  by  Mr.  Maltin.  One  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  further  the  idea  that  Hollywood  cartoons  can 
taken  seriously  alongside  the  work  of  American  and  European 


experimentors  and  innovators.  In  addition  to  further 
major  rediscovery  of  the  great  work  done  by  Max  a; 
Fleisher,  Chuck  Jones,  Tex  Avery  and  Walt  Disney, 
Maltin  digs  back  into  our  movie  past  to  discuss  oneofA: 
most  popular  art  forms— the  ainmated  cartoon. 

Admission  is  free  to  the  presentation  on  Sept.  15.’ 
Maltin’s  cartoons  will  be  a  presentation  of  MSSCs 
Union  Board. 


NOTICE  TO  VETERANS 

Veterans  Affairs  Office  at  Missouri  Southern  to : 
moved  to  102  College  Union  Building.  Ron  Ante 
veteran’s  representative,  is  now  located  in  103 CU. 


BPC  co-director  to  speak  Sept.  21 


‘  From  King  George  III  to  Exxon,  G.M.  and  ITT,”  will  be  the 
tojac  of  discussion  at  Missouri  Southern’s  College  Union 
Ballroom  on  Tuesday  Sept.  21  when  the  College  Union  Board 
presents  Ted  Howard,  national  co-director  of  the  Peoples  Bicen¬ 
tennial  Ccsnmisaon  as  its  second  speaker  of  the  semester. 

Howard’s  Bicentennial  Commission  is  committed  to  two  ob- 
Kdiven  First,  to  re-acquatnt  people  with  the  principles  stated 
tt*  Declaration  of  Independence  and  fought  for  in  the 
American  revolution.  Second,  to  extend  tho:  •  same  principles  to 
the  ecawrnc  institutions  of  this  country. 

The  commission  was  set  up  by  Howard  and  national  eo- 
direrUr  Jeremy  Bitkin  as  an  antithesis  to  the  commercialized, 
high-poaered  bicentennial  celebration#  that  were  set  up  across 


the  country.  Howard  calls  the  commission,  “One  of  the  few 
groups  in  the  country  who  wanted  to  celebrate  iJk  .  f 
for  wha,  it  is.  the  anniversary  of Trevtf? 
who  wanted  to  rid  themselves  of  what  they  conside^rt 
repressive  system.  The  Peoples  Bicentennial  twl  •  a 
not  be  swept  away  by  the  avalanche  of  red  white  a^ThT" 
plastic  that  is  virtually  burying  the  U.S."  1  and  blu<' 

Ted  Howard  has  been  codirector  of  the  Peoples  Birent 
Commission  since  tho  summer  of  1972  He  k  the  .  0nn,al 
commission’s  newspaper  and  has  written  wo  ^L  ' °f  th° 
American  revolution.  He  has  travelled  the  country  exL°n 
for  the  commission  speaking  before  high  school  an^  ?  y 
audiences  government  agencies  and  civic  and  fraternal  tr 
He  has  also  appeared  on  numerous  tclcvisl  a  Ups' 
programs.  '-vision  and  radio 


ID  cards  ready  for  pick-up  in  Union 

lb  <zr<ih  arc  n-ad>  and  *b*/uld  be  flicked  up  May  on  the  third  p.m.  in  the*  College  Union. 

fl<»r  d!  t/><*  ( i/lU'/t'  Union  Houife  todav  arc  from  (I  a  m  until  71  iVrconv  . *  _  , 


d  be  picked  up  May  on  the  third 
rWay  an*  from  9  a.rn  until  3 

idrlbuM  Monday  from  10  a.tn.  until  1 


p.m.  in  the  College  Union. 

Persons  who  do  not  receive  cards  m  u/i,,...  .. 

not  have  II)  picture*  made  may  report  n’1'  "'<l  <«<l 

Union  on  Monday  for  photography  1(1  f  oor  °f  the 

Each  full-time  student  must  ha  ve  in  ID  card 


It  Sounds 
Incredible 

BUT  EVELYN  WOOD  GRADUATES  CAN  READ 

JAWS  IN  41  MINUTES 

At  That  Speed,  The  309  Pages  Come  Across 
With  More  Impact  Than  The  Movie. 

In  Living  Blood,  You  Might  Say. 


\ou  can  do  it,  too.  So  far  over  550,000  other  people  have  done  it. 
People  who  have  different  jobs,  different  IQs,  different  interests, 
d.^erent  educations  have  completed  the  course.  Our  graduates  are 
people  from  all  walks  of  life.  These  people  have  all  taken  a  course 
developed  by  Evelyn  Wood,  a  prominent  educator.  Practically  all  of 
them  at  least  tripled  their  reading  speed  with  equal  or  better  com¬ 
prehension.  Most  have  increased  it  even  more. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  that  means.  All  of  them — even  the 
slowest — now  read  an  average  novel  in  less  than  two  hours.  They 
read  an  entire  issue  of  Time  or  Newsweek  in  35  minutes.  They  don’t 
?Kip  or  skim.  They  read  every  word.  They  use  no  machines.  Instead, 
they  let  the  material  they’re  reading  determine  how  fast  they  read. 


And  mark  this  well:  they  actually  understand  more,  remember 
more,  and  enjoy  more  than  when  they  read  slowly.  That’s  right! 
They  understand  more.  They  remember  more.  They  enjoy  more. 
You  can  do  the  same  thing — the  place  to  learn  more  about  it  is  at  a 
free  speed  reading  lesson. 

This  is  the  same  course  President  Kennedy  had  his  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  take.  The  same  one  Senators  and  Congressmen  have  taken. 

Come  to  a  Mini-Lesson  and  find  out.  It  is  free  to  you  and  you  will 
leave  with  a  better  understanding  of  why  it  works.  Plan  to  attend  a 
free  Mini-Lesson  and  learn  that  it  is  possible  to  read  3-4-5  times 
faster,  with  comparable  comprehension. 


SCHEDULE  OF  FREE  MINI-LESSONS 


Attend  a  free  speed  reading  lesson.  Free  lessons 
will  be  held  every  day  Sept.  11-Sept.  23  Ramada 

Inn,  Joplin.  6  p.m.  and  8:30  pm« 

EVELYN  WOOD  READING  DYNAMICS  — 
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Proposed  sales  tax  a 

to  Missouri  in  revenue.  This  would  affect  every 


Friday,  sepi.  _ -  B 

mendment  drawing 


By  ALAN  SCH1SKA 
Chart  Staff  Writer 

Missouri  voters  will  make  a  decision  on  an  amendment  in  the 
November  2  general  elections  that  could  have  far-reaching  ef¬ 
fects  on  business,  education,  agriculture  and  matiy  other  state 
government  supported  programs.  The  amendment  if  passed 
would  eliminate  sales  tax  on  food  and  drugs  in  Missouri. 

After  two  years  of  petitioning,  the  amendment  has  not 
reached  ballot  status.  If  passed,  some  critics  says,  it  could  mean 
a  loss  of  $150  million  to  the  state  and  as  high  as  $40  million  to 
cities  in  the  form  of  sales  tax  revenues.  If  this  happens  op¬ 
ponents  say  there  would  be  cutbacks  in  governmental  services. 
That  is  why  business,  agriculture  and  education  have  banned 
together  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


state.” 


Dr.  Billingsly  doesn’t  think  the  opposing  the 

of  the  large  number  of  people  and  g  many 

contents  of  the  bill.  However,  if  it  ■ „  jt. 
government  agencies,  not  just  education, 

HE  THEN  WENT  on  to  describe  the  affects 
MSSC.  He  said,  “Sales  tax  is  the  largest  revenue  p 
state,  you  take  $M0  million  out  of  state  government  and 
could  anticipate  a  large  cut  in  funds.  ’ 

When  asked  what  programs  and  classes  at  MSSC  w 
to  be  eliminated  first  he  replied,  “It  would  be  my 
mendation  we  cut  equally  across  the  board.  If  any  prog 

important  enough  to  be  started  it  is  worth  keeping. 

Dr.  Billingsly  said  the  choice  would  be  up  to  the  voters  an 
the  amendment  passes  MSSC  will  have  to  work  within  tne 
limited  funds  allotted  to  it. 


because 


A  GROUP  KNOWN  as  the  Concerned  Missourians  Against 
Food  and  Drug  Amendment  has  banned  together  to  officially  op¬ 
pose  the  amendment.  The  group  contains  such  notables  as 
Missouri  State  Labor  Council  President  Vincent  Van  Camp, 


Missouri  Farm  Bureau  president  C.R.  Johnston  and  Mid 
continent  F armers  Association  vice  president  Clell  Carpenter. 

Many  of  the  opponents  feel  that  the  amendment  would  benefit 
the  middle  class  and  rich  much  more  than  the  poor. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  say  that  it  would  help  lower  fixed-income 
families.  They  also  point  out  that  the  amendment  would  not  take 
place  until  1978,  leaving  the  legislature  one  year  to  decide  how  to 
make  up  for  lost  revenue. 


Baptist  students  to  have  building 


SUPPORTERS  ALSO  say  that  taxing  food  and  medicine  is 
like  taxing  people’s  hunger  and  illness.  They  estimate  a  14  to  17 
per  cent  loss  in  Missouri  revenue,  compared  to  the  opponents’ 
estimates  of  22  to  25  per  cent  loss. 

Dr.  Leon  Billingsly,  president  of  MSSC,  said,  “I’ve  long  con¬ 
tended  it’s  been  unfair  taxing  lower  income  levels  on  food  and 
medicine,  but  I’m  oppossed  to  removing  any  tax  without  a  sub¬ 
stitute  tax  to  take  its  place.  It  has  been  estimated  that  is  the 


A  fund-raising  committee  chaired  by  Richard  (Dick)  Allen, 
president  of  Empire  District  Electric  Co.,  has  worked  through 
the  summer  toward  setting  dates  and  goals  leading  to  the 
building  of  a  $200,000  Baptist  Student  Union  Center  at  Missouri 
Southern.  This  center  will  be  built  on  a  three-acre  tract  next  to 
the  dormitories  and  just  south  of  the  Pronto  Store  on  Duquesne 
Road. 


FUND  RAISING  HAS  BEEN  DIVIDED  into  three  major 
categories.  The  first  phase,  Major  Gifts,  chaired  by  Mrs.  Ethel 
Beechwood  of  the  Midwest  Mining  Equipment  Co.,  has  received 
pledges  for  approximately  $70,000— with  a  goal  of  $100,000  by  Oc- 


Class  innovation  funds  available 


By  STEVE  HOLMES 

Faculty  members  with  ideas  for  the  improvement  of 
classroom  instruction  may  be  able  to  implement  their  in¬ 
novations  as  a  result  of  the  Instructional  Innovations  Program. 
The  one-year  experimental  program,  established  in  May  of  this 
year,  is  designed  to  provide  funding  for  projects  considered  only 
to  be  useful  in  instruction  of  specific  courses.  Administration  of 
the  program  is  handled  jointly  by  Dr.  Floyd  E.  Belk,  vice- 
president  for  academic  affairs,  and  the  “Instructional  In¬ 


novations  Screening  Committee.”  The  I.I.S.C.  consists  of  one 
faculty  member  from  each  of  the  four  academic  divisions:  Dr. 
JulioS.  Leon  (Business  Administration),  Dr.  Delbert  F  Schafer 
(Arts  and  Sciences),  Dr.  Roberty  C.  Wiley  (Education  and 
Psychology),  and  the  Chairman,  John  M.  Cragin  (Technology 
Division). 

According  to  Dr.  Belk,  faculty  members  frequently  mention 
novations  whirh  thpv  holier™  - w.  • 


-  ✓  - - -  mention  in- 

novations  which  they  believe  will  improve  their  classroom  in- 
struction.  However,  the  prepared  budget  has  previously  con- 

tamed^UHdS  f°r  the  ‘mP|ementation  of  these  concepts  This 
year ,  $5000  has  been  allotted  as  the  initial  budget  for  the  In- 
structional  Innovations  Program 

In  order  to  receive  funding  for  his  project,  a  faculty  member 
prepares  a  proposal  including  a  description  of  the  Le^and 
the  expected  cost  of  the  activity.  The  proposal  is  .,  !  . 
Dr.  Belk,  and  then  forwarded  to  the  InsSnal  Inn  ^  ‘° 
Screening  Committee.  After  a  study  by  the  1 1  S  C  .!  0vatlons 
and  recommendation  of  the  conJttee  are  sent  to  Dr  BeTf 
action.  Faculty  members  have  until  the  first  a  for 

spring  semester.  h  anemauon  in  the 

Up  to  now,  the  proposals  being  considered  are  fhns„  k  ,. 
individual  courses;  however  future  rC ,  e  benefiting 
small  additions  to  the  library  .One  proposaTh^h  m3y  'nclude 
thus  far.  That  came  from  Dr.  WillLm  L  FPr  T  aPPr°Ved 
Biology  Department.  The  proposal  involves^/™'  he3Q  °f  the 
number  of  2  x  2  slides,  four  carousel  slide  quisltlon  of  a 
cartridges  for  development  of  slide-Lie plckaeeT  Upe 
use  in  the  audiovisual  section  of  the  libra™  ™  SUltable  for 
be  designed  to  present  an  audio-visual 


tober  1st.  A  person  needs  to  give  $1000  or  more  over  a  fa 
period  to  be  a  major  contributor.  All  major  contribute 
will  be  printed  in  the  foyer  of  the  new  building,  j 
The  second  phase  of  the  fund  raising  campaign,  ch^ 
Rev  Paul  Patton,  Duquesne,  will  involve  thefo'I 
Missouri  Baptist  Churches  each  budgeting  about  2  3U’ 
their  annual  budget  for  this  building  campaign  overtheK b 
years.  The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Carthage  has  i  * 
budgeted  $25,000  over  a  five  year  period  for  this  prograc  e 
churches  have  been  challenged  to  match  this  standard- 
exceeds  the  2  per  cent  requested! 

The  third  phase  of  the  fund  raising  program  will  r* 
General  Campaign.  This  program  is  chaired  by  the  to 
Garrett,  First  Baptist  Church  of  Carthage.  One  thrust 
drive  will  be  to  enroll  at  least  300  men  (  families) inaGidt 
Club.  To  be  a  Gideon  300er,  a  person  (head  of  a  household  U 
pledge  $100  per  year  for  three  years  of  the  campaign.  1 1 
Dr.  Allen’s  Committee  is  working  jointly  with  the  So# c 
Missouri  Baptist  College  at  Bolivar’s  Second  Century  : 
paign.  The  over-all  goal  is  to  raise  $100,000  fortheSof4 
building  and  $200,000  for  a  1.5-mi lli on-dollar  chapelrfl 
The  $100,000  raised  for  MSSC  will  be  matched  by  the#5' 
Baptist  Convention.  Thus  MSSC’s  Baptists  will  geta$»c 
building.  Ground  breaking  for  the  Joplin  building  is 
set  for  early  1977.  I, 


?  packages  will 


biological  concepts.  The  slide-tape  packages °f  maj<* 
tint?  next  enrino in ...  ...  .  gcs  will  be  used  star- 


Cahcott  bicycles  |L^T" 


CONNECTED  WITH  THE  BUILDING  FUND  DRltf 

Leland  Easterday,  Faculty  Advisor  for  the  BS.U' ^ 
tudent  Union)  plans  a  campus,  alumni,  and  faculty^ 
raise  enough  money  to  furnish  the  new  building.  Students 
o  t  e  organization  are  composing  a  list  of  needed  it#* 
°ped  ^at  interested  Baptists  or  friends  of  Baptists ^ 
chair  or  a  table.  Some  might  go  together  to  buy  a  piano- 
equipment.  A  small  religious  library  is  planned^ 
mone\  will  be  accepted  for  books  or  library  furniture-^ 
tion  of  about  100  B.S.U.  Song  Books  will  need  tpbecontn* 
sum16  0Cal  BSU’  directed  by  Len  Roten,  has  supp^ 
r^?af  miSSi0naries;  a  team  providing  youth  ^ 
havp  S  lS  a^wa-vs  on  call.  Many  students  from  the 
vaript^°n^  °n  ^rom  to  attend  seminary  and 

a  versa  °  religl°US  occuPations.  The  MSSC  s^1 
e  u 0  baptists  out  of  every  three  students.  , 
dividualKem  a0rS  °f  Allens  committee  have  spent 

this  effort  ” ' "d  ^  3  gr°Up  in  Prayer  and  medjUtion.L 
a  once-in!'  ,afccording to  Dr-  Easterday.  “Formal^ 
toward  th*'  |.fetlme  °PP°rtunity  to  help  in  such  an <* 
nrofTd.the.devel°Pment  of  a  spiritual  life  for  both ^ 
oriented  young  people.” 


*  i  _ 

wiujs  i).  CAi.icorr 


rv  r  7.  ’  UCCl 

science.  The  retired  Air  Force Veutenanfmf101',  °f  comPuter 

made  the  trip  from  their  old  home  in  Virginia  tlTian<t  Ws  son 

he  American  Revolution  Bicentennial.  The  pair' £ i  35  Part  °< 
ficial  Bicentennial  Bike  route  in  reverse  Off  °Wedthe 
hegins  at  Astoria  Oregon,  and  ends  in  Y  k£  V'  *he 

!5'.left  -utfatHighwa. 


of- 

route 


arrived  in  Joplin  August  15,”  commented  th  ™gnway  «  , 
■■“We  covered  1575  miles  in  the  trip."^  neW  MSSc 


structor 


the  trip.” 


>y  43  and 
in- 


_ima 

countered^0  probably  the  greatest  single 
on  the  road  ‘^ered  Calicott  when  questioned  a  ^ 
and  moisturp  though  rain  on  smooth  asphalt  road> 
the  r^ule  h  t made  f°r  bad  taking .’’  There  weres^J 

r°ads  in  eastern*^  WCre  QUite  primitive>  C°al 
said.  ”tkpv  Kentucky  were  also  a  dangerous 
C  i  ney  really  move.” 

tu°ky,  anVf^  h*S  SOn  ^ame  ill  after  eating 
rested  from  .x°»Und  M*ssouri’s  August  weather  enei^J 
°ut  2  to  5  p.m.  during  the  hottest  days- 
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Hartford,  Martin  performance 


free  to  students  Friday  night 


Comedian  Steve  Martin,  who  has  admittedly  “done  terrible 

kn  ?f'S  t  mLd°8  a  anJ  John  Hardtord,  baritone  host 
c  wn  or  ientle  On  My  Mind,”  will  perform  on  campus  next 
Friday  night  in  Taylor  Auditorium. 

I  n*>e  m<  Per^ormance  is  free  to  all  students  displaying  valid 
ti  l-  t  enera^  a(^mission  will  be  $3.  Individuals  may  purchase 
cKets  at  the  Sound  Warehouse,  located  in  the  Belair  Shopping 
center  and  Topps  and  Trowsers  at  Northpark  Mall. 

Students  may  pick  up  their  tickets  in  Room  100  of  the  College 
ni°ki  ^  *S  su££es^ed  that  students  pick  up  tickets  as  soon  as 
possible  because  there  is  limited  seating  and  tickets  for  students 
and  general  public  will  be  on  a  first-come,  first  serve  basis. 


»DfEN  ARE  BUSY  placing  the  finishing  touches  on  the 


ioi-cn  to  Missouri  Southern’s  gym.  Construction  on  the 


was  began  late  in  the  spring  semester,  continued 
g  the  summer  and  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  Oc- 
.  Chart  photo  by  Ed  Brown) 


MARTIN’S  INCLUDES  playing  the  banjo,  tying  balloons  into 
various  unrecognizable  configurations  (“This”  he  announced  of 
one  contraption,  “is  a  social  disease”),  philosophizing  (“A  day 
n,1  °Uf  sunshine  ^  like,  well . . .  night”),  and  wearing  an  arrow 
through  his  head,  and  a  giant  fake  nose. 

However,  behind  Martin’s  facade  of  comedy,  the  30-year-old 
comedian  has  a  serious  view  of  life  stemming  from  a  four  year 
study  of  philosophy  at  California  State  University  at  Long 
Beach.  ‘In  college,  I  couldn’t  decide  whether  to  be  a  philosophy 
professor  or  a  comedian,”  says  Martin  of  his  days  at  UCLA.  He 
began  playing  small  folk  clubs  in  the  L.A.  area,  building  an  act 
that  included  “everything  I  knew  how  to  do.  I  threw  in  some 
magic,  some  banjo  playing,  some  jokes,  some  knuckle- 
cracking,  until  I  got  it  up  to  fifteen  minutes.  I’ve  never  really 
varied  from  that  sure-fire  formula.” 

In  1968,  while  performing  at  the  Ice  House  in  L.A.,  Martin  was 
discovered  by  Mason  Williams,  who  was  head  of  comedy  writing 
for  the  Smothers  Brothers  Show.  Martin  reminisces,  “At  that 


facilities  taxed,  exploding 


I  Continued  from  page  1 ) 

Dr.  Shipman.  “However,  the  units  that  were 
kip:  in  are  very  sturdily  built.  ’  ’ 

.  i-  c pec  September  22  for  a  considerable  addition  to  the 

Academy,  including  a  pistol  range  in  the  lower  level  and 
offices  and  classrooms  on  the  ground  level.  Dean  James 
office  and  the  ROTC  offices  will  be  moved  from  their 
.Dcatioos  in  Heames  Hall  to  the  enlarged  Police 
UN®}  *nns  is  designed  to  give  Heames  Hall  added  facilities. 

i 


THE  CAFETERIA  in  the  College  Union  Building  is  also  suf¬ 
fering  crowding  from  the  “prime  time”  eight  o’clock  to  ten 
o’clock  classes,  since  many  students  work  in  the  evenings.  This 
situation  can  be  handled  by  students  staggering  hours  between 
classes,  said  Dr.  Billingsly. 

Whatever  the  solution  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  additonal  dor¬ 
mitories,  cafeteria  and  recreational  facilities,  Dr.  Shipman 
stated  that  “the  cost  will  mean  getting  enough  receipts  from  the 
structures  without  imposing  a  hardship  on  the  students.” 


time  they  were  trying  to  put  together  a  new  staff  of  writers.  I 
came  in  to  audition  to  perform  on  the  show,  but  they  said,  ‘We 
don’t  want  you  to  perform,  we  want  you  to  write.’  ” 

The  outcome  of  Martin’s  “big  break”  was  the  winning  of  the 
1969  Emmy  Award  for  comedy  writing  which  led  to  writing 
assignments  for  Glen  Campbell,  Pat  Paulsen,  Ray  Stevens,  Van 
Dyke  and  Company  and  Sonny  and  Cher. 

“WRITING  SOMETHING  AND  GIVING  IT  to  somebody  else 
was  just  unrewarding  for  me,”  explains  Martin.  “When  I  was 
with  Glen  Campbell,  I  said,  ‘This  is  not  for  me  any  more.  I  want 
to  start  performing  again.’  So  I  quit.”  Since  then  Martin  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  Cher  Show,  Midnight  Special,  John  Denver’s 
Rocky  Mountain  Christmas,  Rock  Concert,  Doc  and  over  twen¬ 
ty-five  times  on  Johnny  Carson’s  Tonight  Show. 

While  Martin  will  cite  people  like  Jack  Benny,  Red  Skelton, 
Jerry  Lewis  and  Pat  Paulson  as  early  influences,  he  writes  over 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  his  own  material,  much  of  which  is  in¬ 
spired  by  friends. 

“I’ve  played  in  Las  Vegas  and  Tahoe  and  all  the  big  places, 
but  those  aren’t  really  places  where  I  can  do  my  best,  “The 
audiences  are  too  adult,  dull  and  drunk,”  says  Martin,  “College 
audiences  are  willing  to  listen  more.  They  understand  more 
than  a  regular  type  of  person  ...  “I  mean  really  getting  an 
audience  off  and  really  doing  a  great  shew  is  the  ultimate  thing 
that  could  happen.” 

APPEARING  WITH  MARTIN  will  be  singer,  songwriter  and 
musician  John  Hartford.  The  38  year-old,  baritone  is  best  known 
for  “Gentle  On  My  Mind,”  his  Warner  Brothers  LP,  “Aereo- 
Plain,”  released  in  1971,  and  his  novelty  sound  effects  including 
a  more  than  credible  imitation  of  an  old  washing  machine.  He 
has  published  an  impressive  10,000  songs,  cut  10  albums,  and 
written  for  the  Smothers  Brothers. 

Hartford  is  a  versatile  performer  who  slides  from  banjo  to 
guitar  to  fiddle  in  a  multitude  of  musical  idioms  —  bluegrass, 
folk  and  rock.  Unpretentious  and  extremely  honest,  his  lyrics 
range  from  wistful  celebrations  of  days-gone-by  as  in  “Steam¬ 
boat  Whistle  Blues,”  to  topical  satire  in  “Blues  for  Howard 
Hughes”,  to  good  ole  love  songs  as  in  “First  Girl  I  Loved.”  In  his 
songs,  Hartford  is  eloquently  cynical  toward  the  modem  world 
of  progress. 

The  simple,  straightforward  musician  often  tells  short  stories 
about  how  a  certain  song  came  about  or  how  his  life  affects  his 
music  and  vice  versa  during  his  concerts.  Hartford’s  personal 
touch  with  the' audience  includes  sing-alongs,  whisper-alongs, 
shout-alongs,  stomp-alongs,  clap-alongs,  and  play-your-face- 
alongs. 


i  PROPOSED  EDUCATION-PSYCHOLOGY  building  will 


J: 


r 


e 


^  across  from  the  stadium  to  the  south  of  the  Physical 
£  parking  area.  This  will  enable  the  Education  and 
departments  to  move  from  the  library  and  the  scien- 
2g  into  a  building  of  their  own.  This  will  also  allow 
department  to  be  moved  into  the  library.  Ap- 
a  year  is  planned  until  the  completion  of  the 
^-Psychology  building,  but  there  is  a  chance  that  bids 
e  in  -Ji  high  as  to  force  a  re-evaluation  of  plans. 
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jA  changes 
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(Continued  from  page  1) 

d  in  the  new  interpretation  is  a  stiffening  opf  at- 
Eaculty  members  are  now  required  by  the  state 
ring  every  class  session  and  to  maintain  an  ac- 
of  absences  for  each  student.  At  the  end  of  each 
members  must  turn  in  to  the  registrar  s  of- 
*ge  a  grade  book  that  lists  the  absences  of  every 
>  class  that  they  iastruct. 


5? 


^JTRS  that  the  new  interpretatioas  are  intended  to 
*>  the  amount  of  veterans  who  either  intentionally  or 
%,  have  received  millions  of  dollars  in  vetera as 


\0 

* 


4\ 


3 1*  Martin,  that  these  new 

are  being  strictly  enforced  arid  any  student  who  is 
*>ra n*  educational  benefits  and  is  in  the  least  bit  un- 
the  regulations  may  affect  him  or  her  should  ship 
:U'"*kefcu  re.” 

affair*  office  lias  bmi  relocated  to  room  102  in 
foiion. 


MEDIAN  STEVE  MARTIN  for  whom  a  “day  without  sunshine  is  like,  well.. ..night”,  will  headline  next  Friday’s 
(  |  finance*  Appearing  with  Martin  will  be  singer  John  Hartford.  The  program  will  begin  with  Hartford  at  8  p.m. 


fall  mixer 


D rAuin  hofl  hlll^S  C3H 


easily  ge1  you 


By  KURT  PARSONS  f 

Is  it  soup  yet?  Ah!  Lunch  time;  time  to  bre* 
brown  bag.  Time  to  relax  and  forget  about  cl>  \ 
teachers  to  sip  their  coffee  and  chew  their  three  ’  ' 
ham  lettuce  and  mayonnaise  sandwich.  Time  M 
salad  Time  for  what  the  U.S.  Department  of  w  ^ 
the  “brown  bag  blues”.  If  you  catch  the  “bZ'J* 
you'll  find  yourself  on  the  run-to  the  nearest  rest,, : ' ul 
Why?  Simple,  symptoms  of  the  “brown  bag  ?  'f'1 
headaches,  vomiting,  abdominal  cramps,  nausea  V 


common  diarrhea .  If  you  catch  it  your  doctor  will  *  f  ;  & 


MISSOLHI SOLTHERN  S  chapter  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity  has  refurbished  the  cannon  that  was  purchased  last  year  by  the 
sti/Je..v  senate  .or  them.  The  cannon  will  be  available  for  home  football  games,  pep  rallys  and  other  campus  activities. 


it  food  poisoning  _ 

Is  food  poisoning  on  an  increase?  The  possibility  that  ed 
quite  surely  probable.  Some  reasons  for  this  probabb!' d 
is  that  more  people  are  attempting  to  get  a  way  frriri 
priced  food  dispensers;  also  there  may  be  a  possibilityi r  t, 
appeal  of  campus  food  is  somewhat  lacking,  thusmoi 
are  packing  their  lunch,  more  of  the  time.  AlsoadflJ  A 
creased  number  of  “brown  bags”  is  the  college  study  it! 
can’t  afford  the  dollar,  dollar  and  a  half,  local  lunch 
to  be  mentioned  should  be  the  recent  back  to  naturetrec-ar: 
hikers  and  picnickers  carrying  and  packing  theirlunckjey 
mention  the  nutritional  aspect  or  lack  of  nutrients  in  fe  g  : 
and  pre-prepared  items.  ey 

THE  REASONS  FOR  THE  POSSIBILITIES  of  geifc  ^ 

are  simply  because  of  lack  of  refrigeration,  therefore cau^o 
allowing  harmful  bacteria,  to  develop  and  cause  the adversch 
fects.  Bacteria  such  as  Clostridium  verfringes,  salmonella* 
staphylococcus  thrive  in  foods  which  have  been  left  ontfeati 
or  three  hours  and  are  the  main  cause  of  the  “blues”. 

Symptoms  usually  develop  within  12  to  35  hours,  and  s^lei 
the  effects  may  last  up  to  two  weeks. 

Most  perishable  foods  seem  to  be  the  favorite  base  for^sr 
bacteria.  Foods  such  as  mayonnaise  or  potatoe  salad, and a(ht 
or  meat  sJads  like  ham  salad,  chicken  or  turkey  are  amo^g 
worst.  When  preparing  meats,  precooking  should  be  m 
with  meats  such  a?  bologna  and  roast  beef  for  added  protec  k 
Then  the  meat  sandwiches  and  other  “brown  bag” foodssy. 
be  kept  refrigerated  at  ai  ound  45  degrees  until  consumed  Vei 
it  will  be  good  for  about  an  hour  in  the  sack. 


Ik. 


gr 


Students  may  order  prints  of  ID  pictures 


Students  have  an  opportunity  this  year  to  purchase  additional 
color  prints  of  their  identification-yearbook  picture.  Three  dif¬ 
ferent  packages  are  available  at  a  nominal  cost,  and  may  be  or¬ 
dered  at  the  time  the  student  picks  up  his  I.D.  card. 

The  following  are  the  i  hoto  packets  available.  Package  A  is 
available  for  14  and  incudes  two  3x5  inch  prints  and  16  wallet 
size  1 1*4X2 *4  inchesi.  Package  B  for  $6.75  includes  one  8x10  in¬ 
ch,  one  5x7  inch,  two  3x5  inch,  and  15  wallet  size.  Package  C  for 


$5.25  includes  one  5x7  inch,  two  3x5  inch  and  23  wallet  size  Die- 

turps  H 


Slanina  named  campus  Title  IX  officer 


Dr  Ann  Slanina,  assistant  professor  of  English,  has  been  named 
Official  Title  IX  Officer  and  co-chairman  of  the  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion  Ganmittee  on  campus.  Title  IX  was  legislated  to  broaden 
the  sct^>e  of  the  Title  VI  Civil  Rights  Act  to  include  the  han¬ 
dicapped  and  other  minorities,  and  to  deal  with  sex 
discnmination.  The  guidelines  for  upholding  Title  IX  provide  for 
setting  up  sound  personnel  policies,  job  descriptions,  systematic 
♦alary  procedures  and  recruitment  practices. 

Dr.  Slamna  will  be  gathering  information  on  activities  for 


wUluulau„g  wan  naipn  Winton  dirf 
placement,  on  investigating  job  oppportunities.  A  ecu 
minorities  on  campus  will  be  formed  to  represent 
terests  and  coordinate  activities  that  would  lead  to  mo 
mundy  awareness  of  minority  potentials  and  contr  butio 
Title  IX  is  an  important  tool,”  says  Dr  SlaniJ 
educational  institutions  in  more  effectively  mp  ? 
jieeds  of  all  students,  and  to  aid  society  m  utilizing^"' 


Flu  clinic . . . 

(Continued  from  page  n 
deliver  it  to  people  through  state  and  local  healtt 
Cooper  also  noted  that,  “  t0  th„ 

may  be  injured,  the  Federal  Government  a* 
makers  are  fully  prepared  to  accept  then  ", 
Jasper  and  Newton  County  resld'ei  wm  hl 

to  receive  free  vaccinations  this  October  if 

available  at  that  time.  The  clinic  k™ 
Southern's  stadium,  Is  sponsored  by  ihc  health 
the  two  counties  and  the  Joplin  City  Health  rfc.pl 


phasized  that  salads  such  as  potato  and  macaroni  mu 
refrigerated  up  until  time  of  consumption.  These  foods  act 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  “brown  bag”  because  o 
rapid  susceptibility  to  the  harmful  bacteria. 

So,  now  that  you  know  some  of  the  worst  effects 0 
blues”,  here  are  some  possible  suggestions  to  fo 1 
minimize  the  possibility  of  food  poisoning.  . 

When  including  foods  which  should  be  kept  hot  or  co 
sack,  include  a  vacuum  bottle  so  that  those  hot  or  cold  1 
remain  that  way.  If  your  lunch  has  to  sit  through  two 
biology,  one  hour  of  English  Lit.  and  two  hours  of  ft® 
(you  might  not  want  to  eat  it  anyway  after  all  of  a’ 
should  be  kept  in  some  type  of  freezing  device.  One 
freezing  devices”  can  be  made  by  filling  plastic  con 
leftover  butter  tubs  with  water  and  freezing  them- 
work  fine  until  a  small  puddle  of  water  begins  to  0 
>our  chair  in  your  English  Lit.  class — so  remember 
well  advised  to  put  your  lunch  not  in  the  “brown  bag 

o  bring  your  “mini-six”  coolers  to  school  and  lugt en 

many  SANDWICH  ingredients,  except  for  M** 
mayonnaise  or  lettuce,  will  freeze  properly  without  1®°* 

anc* thaw  *n  time  f°r  lunch-  III 

when  preparing  your  lunches  make  sure  your  ha^’ 
and  the  countertops  are  clean.  Don’t  fix  lunches  if  y° 

°n  >our  hands  which  have  not  completely  healed*  1 
?r  Use  P*as^c  gloves.  After  the  sterilized  kitchen  is  re‘  * 
ter  you  have  become  to  look  like  a  non-intelligent  brai  f 
on  inue  your  “brown  bag”  process.  The  effort  ot  P  ^ 
C  f  Preparation  may  be  worthwhile  if  you  wish  to  ‘n  . 
h  of  the  “blues”  in  your  life.  Some  of  the  proper  * 
^und  a  bit  far  fetched  but  it  beats  the  idea  of  missitf 
10 1 2  days - or  does  it ??????? ? 

Deadline  set 

copy  ”'o10"  of  Tht>  Chart  will  be  September  24.  ^ 
U7PyJ  k  eptembor  17'  c<*Py  may  be  submitted  to  I* 

7’  or  by  campus  mall. 


they  didn’t  follow  through  with  the  initial  steps,”  Vertz  said.  The 

nst  two  steps  are  lectures  at  which  people  can  ask  questions 
and  decide  if  the  TM  technique  is  for  them.  They  are  free  to  the 
public. 

If  a  person  decides  he  wants  to  learn  the  technique,  he  must 
pa>  a  fee  and  take  the  remaining  steps.  Next  comes  the  per¬ 
sonal  interview  and  instruction.  This  is  done  on  a  one  teacher  to 
one  student  basis.  It  must  be  followed  by  three  consecutive  days 
of  validation  where  students  “gather  with  other  students  who 
took  the  course  at  the  same  time  to  discuss  and  to  gain  new  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  TM  technique 
through  their  experience  of  meditating  at  home,”  Vertz  stated. 

DURING  INSTRUCTION  the  teacher  assigns  the  student  a 
mantra— the  sound  that  is  the  key  to  the  TM  technique.  Little  is 
said  about  the  mantra  outside  of  the  student-teacher  conference. 
According  to  Vertz,  “The  method  of  selecting  the  mantra  is 
strictly  between  the  Maharishi  and  the  teacher.  The  student 
learning  to  meditate  does  not  even  know  how  it  is  selected.”  He 
went  on  to  say  “There  is  no  way  the  teacher  can  assign  the 
wrong  mantra.”  This  secrecy,  he  said  is  “important  to 
safeguard  the  purity  of  teaching.  Someone  not  properly  trained 
might  slip  something  in  that  was  not  quite  right  and  that  could 
affect  the  effectiveness  or  the  technique... there  are  many 
copies,  but  none  as  effective  or  pure.” 

The  center  also  offers  a  course  in  the  Science  of  Creative  In¬ 
telligence.  It  consists  of  30  two-hour  lessons.  A  student  at  MSSC 
or  KSCP  can  get  three  hours  credit  for  this  course.  It  is  taught 
by  the  Mahareshi  through  video  tape  lectures,  while  Yoakam 
and  Vertz  handle  any  subsequent  discussion.  “Like  all  sciences, 
SCI  has  two  aspects— practice  and  theory.  The  TM  technique  is 
the  practical  aspect  of  SCI— like  the  lab  is  to  the  biology  class. 
Creative  Intelligence  is  the  most  basic  field  to  the  orderly  pat¬ 
tern  of  life.  It  is  similar  to  the  order  of  intelligence  in  the  atom 
and  the  galaxie,”  Vertz  said. 

A  symposium  on  the  TM  technique  is  planned  for  November  at 
the  Ramada  Inn.  Vertz  described  it  as  “a  glorified  introductory 
lecture.”  A  similar  symposium,  held  a  year  ago,  attracted  more 
than  800  people.  The  next  introductory  course  will  be  held  next 
Tuesday  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  center. 


iQO  from  area  discover 
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t  new  Joplin  based  center 
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By  MARTHA  KUNGLE 
C  hart  Staff  Writer 

r,,m  i<vrediUxi  by  tfw  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  a  non- 


WtoJiv  _  - "■•ireasanon- 

Questional  organization,  the  Transcendental  Meditation 
S-TL  2)6  Jackson,  has  enabled  more  than  200  area  residents  to 
-e,  ll  the  TM  technique  in  the  last  year.  An  impressive  house 


,  the  TM  technique  in  tne  last  year.  An  impressive  house 
juny  hardwood  floors,  the  center  embodies  a  literature- 
foyer.  a  lecture  room  ornamented  with  plants,  and 
l  Aching  rooms  equipped  with  a  video  tape  machine.  It  also  eon- 
'  ]  hving  quarters  for  its  two  teachers.  Approximately  50 

I  t t  /tit  1  f  ^  C1  «...  A  l 


t 


and  four  faculty  members  from  Southern  practice  the 


‘pXjhanshi  Mahesh  Yogi  personally  trained  the  center’s 
Kurt  Yoakam,  a  junior  majoring  in  biology  at 


is  originally  from  Pittsburg,  Kansas.  Gerry  Vertz, 
Cunie  cameraman  at  KODE-TV,  attended  KSCP  for  three 
where  he  majored  in  biology'  and  student  Union  activities. 
LjEyjool  be  found  running  around  in  long  white  robes,  chan¬ 
ty  jfc  and  throwing  flowers.  They're  good-looking,  normal  guys. 
WL  met  while  in  a  skydiving  club  and  went  through  the  TM 
LW training  course  together. 


Yoakam  AND  VERTZ  spent  six  months  in  residence  in  the 
training  program.  For  three  months  they  studied  at  the 
for  the  Science  of  Creative  Intelligence  which  is 
ed  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  at  Livingston  Manner,  New 
?y  spent  the  next  three  months  in  Murren,  Switzerland, 
.._harishi  Mahsh  Yogi’s  personal  supervision.  Referring 
Xtot  the  Maharishi  does  in  his  spare  time  Vertz  stated,  “He 
orUattave  much.  He  only  gets  three  or  four  hours  sleep 

rinwii*  *'  Thp  Maharishi  imnrpsspH  Vprtz  ac  hpincr  a  hirThlTr  ir 


P- 


The  Maharishi  impressed  Vertz  as  being  a  highly  in- 
KXiL'rri  and  capable  teacher.  He  made  you  feel  good  when  you 
the  same  room  with  him.”  Vertz  and  Yoakam  both 
2  follow-up  course  at  the  Maharishi  International  univer- 


ier tz  derided  to  become  a  TM  teacher  after  an  SCI  course. 
teoGrse  benefitted  him  “intellectually  and  experiencially” 
[greatly  that  he  “wanted  to  know  more  about  it  and  teach 
in  Enlightened  by  the  scientific  proof  that  one  per  cent  of 
apolation  meditating  produces  a  lowered  crime  rate,  Vertz 
J.  ‘Teaching  seemed  to  be  the  most  I  could  do  for  society  to 
of  about  a  more  harmonious  state.”  Vertz  feels  the  technique 
s  made  him  more  self-confident,  more  successfull  in  work, 
°f 1  aertoget  along  with,  and  less  prone  towards  using  profanity, 
llcw  a  lead’  sprit  he  added,  “I’ve  developed  an  affinity  for  living 
siddrafty  caves  and  wearing  white  robes.” 
in  J*  Sffe  are  three  requirements  a  person  must  meet  if  he  wants 
team  the  TM  technique.  First  the  potential  meditator  must 
ten  from  using  non-prescription  drugs  for  15  days.  This  does 
jaB  tftdnde  alcohoL,  tobacco,  or  over  the  counter  remedies.  The 
,  hot  [technique  attempts  “purifying  consciousness,  drugs  have 
of  ^)pposite  effect  because  they  pollute  the  nervous  system  and 
*bct  expansion  of  consciousness,”  Vertz  said.  Alcohol  and 
^  ^  a^owe^  because  they  filter  out  of  the  system  within 

n  n*  r  Drugs  linger  in  the  nervous  system  for  days.  The 
rr^y  rA  requirement  is  that  the  person  must  have  the  time  to 
* 20  h°ur  and  a  half  for  four  consecutive  days  in  personal 
ir0U  and  validation.  The  third  requirement  is  a  fee.  Rates 
.  |  a  family  including  children  under  15— $125; 

^  ^"tune  students  college— $65;  high  school  studen- 
lg  Junior  high  students-$35;  Kids  under  10-two  week’s 

t. 

utt* 

ave  C  ^  TAKEN  in  at  the  center  goes  to  the  national  TM 
f  ^  Only  a  percentage  of  course  fees  come  back  to  the 

’  V  grating  expenses. 

kL  technique  consists  of  seven  steps.  One  or  two  people 
er\  'Vetoed  the  technique  had  no  results.  “This  was  because 


V,-  ^  ab°n  majors  planning  to  student  teach  in  the 
fester  of  1077  (next  semester)  should  make 
^/PPUcations  before  November  1,  1976,  according  to 
!  Hlghland,  Professor  of  Education.  Prospective 


^•r*.  ^chers  should  make  their  applications  with  the 
^  ^214  or  shoul<i  contact  Dr.  Highland  at  his  of- 


ISOLATED  SUBJECT  is  connected  w  ith  an  instrument  array  that 
continuously  records  such  physiological  variables  as  heart  rate  and 
blood  pressure.  A  catheter  in  the  subject’s  left  arm  draws  samples 
of  arterial  blood  at  10-minute  intervals:  these  samples  are  analyzed 
for  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  content  and  for  blood  acidity  and 
blood-lactate  level.  The  subject’s  arm  is  screened  from  his  View  to 
minimize  the  psychological  effects  of  blood  withdrawal. 


5  receive  Army  ROTC  scholarships 


Jennifer  Allen,  Stan  Chastain,  and  Harry  Lloyd  Berry  were  recently  sworn  in  to  the  senior  ROTC  program  here  at 
TIM  REL  4'r  wi||  receive  scholarships  that  pay  tuition,  books  and  allow  a  $100  a  month  stipend. 

Missouri  Southern. 


Five  students  have  received  Army  ROTC  scholarships  to 
Missouri  Southern. 

Christopher  Demery  of  Joplin,  the  recipient  of  a  four-year 
scholarship,  has  transferred  from  Westminster  College  at 
Fulton  for  his  remaining  3  years. 

Students  awarded  three  year  scholarships  are  Jennifer  Allen, 
Purdy;  Timothy  Reiske,  Reeds  Springs;  Stan  Chastain,  Mt.  Ver- 


y  Berry,  Jr.,  Joplin,  received  a  two  year  scholarship. 

The  scholarships  allow  books,  fees,  tuition  and  $100.00  per 
month  stipend  amounting  to  approximately  $1200.00  per  year 
per  student.  The  scholarships  are  awarded  on  a  national  com¬ 
petitive  basis  among  280  colleges  with  ROTC  programs,  and 
consider  academic  standing  and  extra-curricular  activities. 

The  MSSC  recipients  all  have  above  a  3.0  grade  average. 


_ 


.  ..In  our  opinion 


N«M‘ded:  Voices 


of  protest 


A  situation  becomes  rather  tragic  when  people  come  to 
a  point  where  they  simply  refuse  to  care  anymore, 
especially  when  the  object  of  their  indifference  is 
something  too  valuable  to  express  with  a  dollar  sign  or  on 
terms  of  mere  "practicality.”  Though  at  this  writing  the 
decision  has  not  been  finalized,  it  seems  that  within  a  few 
months  the  Connor  Hotel,  which  has  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Main  streets  for  over  70  years,  will  be  torn 
down  in  order  to  build  a  new  public  library. 

The  Connor,  although  it  has  not  housed  guests  for 
several  years,  remains  as  Joplin’s  most  grand,  historical 
building  and  has  added  a  great  spark  to  the  total  story  of 
Joplin.  Certainly  the  structure  is  old  and  in  disrepair  and, 
although  the  lower  floor  still  houses  a  restaurant  and 
other  businesses,  it  is  bringing  little  if  any  profit  to  the 
owners  who  have  tried  to  make  the  Connor  Towers  a 
moneymaking  operation.  And  we  also  concede  the  fact 
that  the  city  of  Joplin  does  need  a  new  public  library  and 
the  F ourth  and  Main  site  would  be  practical. 

But  all  of  these  reasons,  in  our  opinion,  still  do  not 
justify  the  demolition  of  the  Connor  Hotel.  We  feel  the 
destruction  of  the  hotel,  rather  than  helping  to  revitalize 
Joplin,  would  only  bring  on  the  death  throes  of  the  city’s 
identity .  Have  the  citizens  no  appreciation  for  the  history 
of  their  city?  Can  the  community  and  its  leaders  only 
value  sleek,  shiny  new  shopping  centers  and  drug  stores? 
Such  a  lack  of  appreciation  is  what  could  ultimately  ruin 
the  city  of  Joplin  and  leave  it  only  a  community  of  people 
living  together,  devoid  of  that  important  asset,  an  iden¬ 
tity.  Once  the  Connor  is  gone,  it  is  gone  forever. 

A  genuine  public  outcry  of  concern,  however,  might 
possibly  save  the  old  hotel  that  has  housed  so  many  per¬ 
sonalities  and  silently  watched  so  many  events  over  the 
past  seventy-odd  years.  Much,  much  more  is  at  stake  than 
one  old  building. 

Do  we  hear  any  voices? 


Debates  awaited 


i  chart 


The  upcoming  debates  between  Democratic  party  can¬ 
didate  Jimmy  Carter  and  President  Gerald  Ford, 
scheduled  for  Sept.  23,  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  event  of  the  presidential  campaign,  not  because 
either  of  the  two  have  reputations  as  great  debaters  but 
simply  because  it  wiL  mark  the  first  such  meeting  since 
the  Kennedy-Nixon  debates  of  1960  which  many  now 
believe  were  the  turning  point  of  that  campaign. 

Yet,  there  is  one  major  difference  between  the  debates 
of  ‘60  and  those  of  ‘76  in  that  an  incumbent  President  will 
meet  his  opponent  on  nationwide  television  and  radio,  the 
first  time  in  history  this  has  happened.  Many  have 
already  voiced  a  belief  that  Mr.  Carter,  as  a  candidate 
used  to  talking  only  in  the  future  tense,  could  never  hope 
to  match  the  practical  knowledge  of  acts,  figures  and 
policies  that  President  Ford,  after  two  years  in  office 
must  possess.  Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  realize 
too  that  Jimmy  Carter  has  absolutely  nothing  to  win  and 
everything  to  lose  by  engaging  in  the  debates. 
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The  campus  speaks: 


No  clique  rules  fWInged  Lion- 


□ 


By  THOMAS  WHEELER 

I,ast  fall  semester  I  was  editor  of  "The  Winged  Lion,” 
and  shortly  after  its  distribution  I  overheard  con¬ 
versations  buzzing  around  various  groups  gathered  in  the 
Union,  classrooms,  and  hallways  —  "A  clique!”  was  the 
main  theme,  and  “I’ll  never  submit  another  poem!  Look 
at  this!  Mine  is  better  than  any  of  these!”  was  the  main 
resolution.  Among  these  complainers  was  a  girl  that  I  had 
nearly  begged  to  hand  in  some  of  her  poetry  (  works  I  had 
never  seen  but  had  been  assured  were  "Great”);  and 
when  she  finally  did  climb  down  to  mere  college  level  and 
do  us  all  a  favor  by  allowing  us  to  consider  just  which  one 
or  two  dozen  of  her  masterpieces  should  be  printed,  I  felt 
like  a  lover,  seeing  for  the  first  time,  his  movie-star  queen 
just  after  she  got  caught  in  a  sudden  downpour;  her 
blushing-pink  cheeks  really  have  the  texture  of  dough- 
balls;  when  her  eyebrows  wash  off  she  looks  like  David 
Bowie;  what  he  thought  were  lumps  of  peaches  bumped 
under  her  peach-frost  lipstick  is  really  scabs,  and  her  mid¬ 
length  Cher-type  hair  also  substitutes  for  the  mop  head. 

I  was  a  little  let  down  because,  to  begin  with,  sub¬ 
missions  had  been  few,  and  then  the  honesty  and  respect 
for  language  was  about  as  plentiful  as  fat  rabbits  in  covote 
country.  J 

Saying  that  only  members  of  the  “clique”  have  anv 
chance  of  getting  published  in  the  Lion  is  the  same  tvne  of 
excuse  that  the  5x5,  rotten  breathed,  smelly  armpitted 
pimply-faced  person  uses  to  justify  his  or  her  aloneness 
This  same  kind  of  person  feels  that  surely,  it’s  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  is  wrong.  rest  of 

This  person  believes  that  he  can  just  “dash-off"  a  poem 
o  substantial  worthy  "After  all,"  this  person  can  sav 
look  how  simple  and  common  a  poem  is  by  Whitman  I; 
Frost  or  Yeats.”  There  is  a  slight  difference  between  the 
appearance  of  simplicity  and  simplicity.  These  "  Ik 
reveal  the  simplicity  that  exists  between  the  rla 
ears.  The  simple  mind  twists  the  subtle  to  fit  it*  ?  S 
of  comprehension.  If  works  do  not  conform  to  suchT  T' 
then  the  simple  minded  throw  them  away  or  lenor*  m® 
or  call  them  stupid.  ri8norethem, 

Poetry  has  the  strange  characteri<?tin  nt 
only  the  mentality  of  its  reader  but  also  of  it,  writ  tT 
aloof,  snug,  glmty-eycd  person  becomes  thresh  The 
a  stagnant  and  bare  and  shallow  pond  stead  oTm  ’ 
promised  ocean.  One  finds  that  the  giggly  fat  „  0f  thc 
fered  more  pain  than  a  whole  city  of  emt»5  haS  Suf‘ 
Miss  Americas  and  prom  queens  The  lnmiT  g’  toothV 
240  pound  tackle  becomes 'a  dSte  wa""  2'  T!ikc 


is  why  the  rejection  of  a  poetic  work  gouges  so  deeplj  e  | 
this  is  why  the  lack  of  respect  and  honesty  in  a  poem  5  0 
concerning  its  execution  makes  me  chew  on  bark  *ia 
stones  or  concrete  blocks.  >oi 

If  membership  in  a  clique  differentiates  between^ 
gets  published  and  what  doesn’t,  then  no  work  will l:e< 
printed  in  the  Lion.  In  fact,  I  take  this  as  a  personaloibt 
my  attempts  at  keeping  the  judgment  of  worth  asiioi 
jective  as  possible.  No  staff  reader  knows  who  wrote ^ ,  w 
poem,  no  staff  reader  knows  who  has  even  submitted!  ?v< 
work.  Only  the  editor  knows,  and  even  he  or  she  does  s. 
keep  a  mental  note  of  just  who  wrote  what.  4 11 

Any  student  who  is  smarter  than  a  slug  is  welconw  -s 
be  a  staff  reader.  All  students  are  welcomed  to  >  < 
poems,  sort  stories  and  plays.  Staff  readers  don  n*  ^ 
died  around  an  open  year  book  trying  to  see  #  ^  ^ 
writer  of  a  certain  work  looks  like  so  that  at  son*  ^ 
portune  time  the  whole  bunch  of  them  can  jump011 


bushes,  pointing  fingers  and  screaming 


“You  mor^ 


m 


what  a  dumb  thing  such-and-such  a  poem  «■  * 

requirement  that  gets  a  work  printed  is  quality  ~  . 
four  excellent  works  are  better  than  three  or  four  J 
the  not-so-goods.  The  challenge  is  to  pour  then* 
sweat  and  time  into  the  work  instead  of  searc *  1 


is!”  ft* 


membership  in  the  "clique” 


Sociology  clufr 


still  ali 


Another  attempt  is  being  made  to  re1 
Club.  Election  of  officers  for  the  1976-77 

l00f  _ _ A  .  .  _ 


and  dancing  across  the  thin  film  oTa  «Sm%thIfUdi-ng 


haps  this 


WUD-  Election  of  officers  for  the  1976-7 / 
last  semester  and  include  Janice  Kiser 
Clemons,  vice-president,  and  Thaylee  N1 
treasurer .  Don  Tate  will  serve  as  sponso 
Purpose  of  the  Sociology  Club  is  to 
discipline  of  Sociology  and  also  to  provid 
0  various  areas  of  the  subject  n 
numerous  sociology  majors  on  campus 
™ore  interest  in  Sociology  and  fellow  So 
c  such  as  this  could  be  a  great  educi 
experience,  provided  the  initial  interest  i 
ans  for  the  year  include  speakers,  f 
Cities,  and  a  fund-raising  event.  Meeti 
vvo  weeks  at  noon  on  Wednesday  in  Rooi 
ioor  of  the  College  Union.  The  next  me< 
and  there  is  a  great  need  for  member* 
ans  or  the  school  year  can  definitely 


(D 


d* 


9 


Zl*f  Chart,  Friday,  Sept.  1B  1!H> 

"College  allows 


me  to  meet  people9 


e 

N 

^v. 


By  PHIL  CLARK 
,  student  first  enters  college  he  immediately 
,Y^  one  of  the  major  fringe  benefits  higher 
*  hss  to  offer-the  opportunity  to  meet  a  wide 
people.  College  seems  to  attract  all  kinds  and 
oident  who  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears  open  can  en- 
9  ..-types  not  normally  found  "on  the  outside.”  As  the 
^  CUSS  more  collegiate  experience  he  will  find  that 
^y  the  people  he  meets  are  more  endearing  than 
^  s  he  acquires  even  more  hours  and  experience  he 


tiiat  he  actually  doesn't  like  some  of  the  people 
student  has  spent  four  years  or  so  working  on  his 
L-*  *  ctfnes  to  fuid  ^at  he  hates  most  of  these  idiots 
* \  ^te-bot  passion  unmatched  by  civilized  man.  The 
S  for  this  hatred  is  the  fact  that  for  most  of  the  four 
student  has  spent  in  college  these  people  have 
La  fx  no  other  reason  than  to  make  his  existence 

Lrabie- 


*  the  most  despicable  of  these  types  is  that  dreaded 
the  Housewife.  The  Housewife  is  an  older 
tho  decides  to  finish  her  education  after  a  20-year 
hc.  Her  husband  works,  her  children  are  grown  and 
ti  i  canmune  in  California,  so  she  goes  to  school  to 
xr  and  get  an  education  degree  so  she  can  teach 


elementary  srhoni 

Housewife  exceDt  that  nothing  wronS  with  the 
constantly,  read  her  dof  *  ^  3  nasty  tendency  to  study 
time,  show  ud  for  l  31  y  assi^nments>  turn  in  papers  on 
her  power  to  screw  nTt’i  genera1’  d°  everythinS in 
college  seriouslv  i,  P  th*  C!!‘rve'  As  everyone  who  takes 
someone  who  «  V  knows’  there  ls  nothing  worse  than 

for  normal  stnT^  UP/he  CUrVe’  making  imPossib'e 
Housewives  or  d  tS.- t0  Shde  by  without  studying, 
reminding  thp  f  c°ntlnually  doing  outside  research, 
quiz  and^heh  that  he  promiscd  the  class  a  pop 

for  them  t  *!  °r  not’  asb‘n8  if  it  would  be  possible 

°  u  p  thhrd  'n  theif  term  PaPers  early-  ^ 

ousewife  is  the  lowest  form  of  life  on  earth 

ternaT  haSvbfd  3$  the  HoUSewife  is  her  raale  eoun- 
because  h  *  Veteran'  The  Veteran  isn’t  really  all  that  bad 
Because  hts  years  in  the  service  have  given  him  a  lot  of  ex- 

hfs  r  t  w ig°°fing  0ff'  His  only  Problem  is  tba‘  to  retain 
.  •I-  ^111  money  (the  only  reason  he  is  in  school),  he 
s  attend  class  and  make  a  certain  grade  point 
average.  This  means  that  the  Veteran  is  going  to  be 
present  a  lot  and,  as  long  as  he  is  there,  he  figures  he 
might  as  well  join  in  the  class  discussion.  This  means  that 
everyone  else  is  in  for  long  dissertations  on  American 
foreign  policy  of  the  1960s  and  stories  about  the  years 
when  he  was  stationed  in  Germany.  The  good  thing  about 
1  p  Veteran  is  that  he  is  almost  always  a  business  major 


and  the  only  time  you  encounter  him  is  in  general 
education  classes  or  scheduling  mistakes.  Veterans  also 
make  a  lot  of  noise  in  the  Union. 

The  College  Athlete  is  another  irritating  facet  of  cam¬ 
pus  life.  These  Athletes  always  sit  in  a  group  laughing 
hysterically  at  jokes  heard  on  television  situation 
comedies  the  night  before.  The  Athlete  is  constantly 
asking  you  the  answer  to  number  four  in  a  stage  whisper 
when  the  teacher  is  standing  two  rows  away  and  forget¬ 
ting  to  return  the  pen  you  loaned  him.  The  Athlete  is 
stupid,  ugly,  cracks  his  knuckles  a  lot,  and,  most  in¬ 
furiating  of  all,  has  the  best  looking  girls  in  school  falling 
all  over  him.  The  good  thing  about  the  Athlete  is  that  he  is 
the  only  guy  in  class  with  a  worse  attendance  record  than 
yours. 

There  are  many  other  annoying  characters  such  as  the 
Intelectual  who  sees  allusions  in  every  line,  the  large- 
breasted  Freshman  who  looks  at  you  and  laughs,  bu  the 
list  is  too  long  and  the  pain  too  awful.  Their  collective  ef¬ 
fort  to  destroy  your  sanity  is  diabolical  but  you  only  have 
to  endure  it  for  four  years  and  then  you’re  rid  of  them.  Rid 
of  them,  that  is,  until  you  start  looking  for  a  job  and 
discover  that  those  people  who  have  been  driving  you 
crazy  for  years  graduated  at  semeste .  and  have  become 
personnel  directors  at  all  the  places  you  apply. 


V- 


^  Ex -editor  says  'welcome  back. 


By  STEVE  SMITH 
%i  ,r. criiist  extraordinaire  I  would  like  to  welcome 
H  iCjjest  body  back  to  school  and,  in  my  own  way, 
£r:  reader  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  by  analyzing 

-  k  problems  for  MSSC  and  by  making  my  predic- 

D  local  and  world  events.  I  am,  you  see,  a  gif- 

-  x prryiX  although  most  people  don’t  believe  me,  or  think 
Kcdof  nut  when  I  say  that. 

Cf  ALL  many  Chart  enthusiasts  may  have  already 
in  the  paper.  For  one  thing,  this  columnist 


***  !±x-o-Chief  anymore,  having  been  usurped  in  tha 


ok’fc* an: relegated  to  the  position  of  '“Editorial  Page  Direc- 


the  hell  that  is  supposed  to  mean!  The  change, 
sby  no  means  a  recent  one  and  any  reader  who  might 
521  :i5  columnist  listed  as  the  senior  editor  last  week 

Mfcsiand  that  this  issue, 
first  “real” 


and  not  the  first  one  of  the 

ai  - -v«”  issue  of  this  semester.  Technically 

"Tr*  *S3ne  ^  the  first  and  the  first  is  the  last  of  last 

Gear’ 


me,  care  of  the  Chart,  and  we’ll  try  to  clear  up  any  problems. 

But  on  a  rare  serious  note  this  school  year,  more  than  any 
other  before  it,  could  be  a  critically  important,  pivotal  year  for 
MSSC.  It  is  no  secret  ( and  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  try  to 
hide  the  fact)  that  for  the  past  few  years  MSSC  has  hardly  been 
what  one  would  term  a  “stimulating  institution  of  higher  lear¬ 
ning”.  Sophistication,  one  might  say,  has  not  exactly  been 
MSSC’s  long  suit.  But  the  reasons  are  clear  for  this  hickey,  back- 
woodsy  style;  for  the  past  decade  MSSC  has  been  an  infant  in  the 
world  of  colleges,  struggling  to  obtain  its  foothold  in  the  world. 
Therefore,  certain  things  have  been  neglected.  When  the  Crat- 
chetts,  you  see,  can  barely  afford  a  loaf  of  bread  they  don’t  feast 
on  caviar.  In  its  struggle  to  emerge,  MSSC  has  been  the  target  of 
disdain  and  ridicule,  voiced  and  silent,  on  and  off  campus.  The 
school  has  been  equally  stifled  by  a  resultant  apathy  in  the 
student  body  rarely  seen  in  larger,  more  established  colleges. 
Only  the  obtuse  fail  to  recognize  the  condition,  and  most  of  the 


And  of  course,  in  keeping  with  long-standing 
the  former  editor  (should  he  have  been  muscled 
'Aer  the  summer )  is  still  the  editor  in  the  last-first 


*#1 


*  ^4*  that  isn’t  too  complicated  for  the  common 
^^rehend.  If  you’re  still  confused  you  may  write  to 


This  year,  though,  could  mark  the  beginning  of  a  wholly  new 
and  different  era  for  Missouri  Southern.  The  college  has  lacked 
heritage  and  pride.  Slowly  it  is  acquiring  both.  The  new  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center  promises  to  fill  a  hunger  that  has  been 
sadly  unsatiated  in  the  past  (though  it  was  almost  impossible 
not  to  neglect,  for  the  sake  of  the  school’s  existence).  The  new 


S  Colloquy: 


football  stadium  has  added  a  touch  of  the  “college”  atmosphere. 
Enrollment  records  continue  to  be  broken  each  year.  There  are 
more  and  more  campus  activities,  movies  and  the  like  than  ever 
before,  things  that  strengthen  the  student’s  involvment  and 
identification  with  the  school. 

PROGRESS  CONTINUES  but  it  is  not  unstoppable  nor  un¬ 
saleable.  Improvements  are  many  but  other  factors  remain  in 
neglect.  Student  Government,  I  understand,  is  childish,  inef¬ 
fective  and  ridiculous.  It  needs  improvement.  The  Chart  needs 
to  improve.  Courses  need  to  undergo  a  slow  widening  of  scope, 
over  a  period  of  years.  But  the  greatest  threat  to  the  continuing 
growth  of  this  school,  in  my  opinion,  may  lie  in  the  attitude  of  the 
administration,  students  and  faculty  (in  that  order)  toward  the 
college.  In  the  past  MSSC  was  small  and  unsophisticated.  And  it 
was  administrated  thusly,  and  planned  thusly.  It  was  sensible  in 
the  past  but  it  is  not  sensible  anymore.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  faculty  and  students.  All  three  groups  need  to 
lead  MSSC  with  vision  and  drive  into  maturity  so  that  the  school 
may  become  a  culturally  stimulating,  small  college— friendly 
and  personal.  Boorish,  crude  attitudes  could  make  adolescence 
a  painful  experience  for  the  college,  somewhat  like  a  com¬ 
plexion  problem.  So  it  is  up  to  all  of  us,  I  say,  to  wash  the  face  of 
this  college  twice  a  day  and  smear  it  with  Clearasil  to  combat 
further  infections. 


*h+\. 


Xe  w  people  ^  'J - P  ^ ^ i 

By  Daniel  P.  Mnvnihan  * 


By  Daniel  P.  Moynihan 

**  ’’H'ruhan  is  Professor  of  Education  and  Ur 


V*  - - 

J  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 


Tirnent,  and  of  the  Institute  of  Politics 


-  'diversity.  At  present,  Dr.  Moynihan  is  a  Con- 
L*  ^rfcad^nt  and  a  member  of  the  President’s 

b  Committee. ) 

of  fieing  taken,  with  due  Victorian 
*’ * Niagara  FalLs,  Oscar  Wilde  gazed  for  a 

•  kirned  and  re  ‘  ...  — 


*****  r*3  ^ rernarked  that  they would  have 

V  ^  lJ  flowed  the  other  way. 


HAVE  the  same  view  about  Campus 
(  *  is  the  professor  talking  at  the 
•V  ’rr  is  from  the  Iatin  (and  for  that  mat- 

■’H  and  denotes  above  all  else  exchange  of 
./  >  penumbral  association  with  the  term 

tL  ...  ^  *ts  implications  of  relaxed  and  informal 


*  ,  ***  ^  A*  students  get  to  speak  ? 

'4v  . J' ^ question .  and  am  not  try i 


^  question,  and  am  not  trying  to  please 
d^,lnk  it.  A  major  difficulty  university 


recent  years  is  tliat  of  judging  just 
''pinion  and  what  are  its  sources.  There 


are,  of  course,  many  opinions,  just  as  there  are  many 
students.  This  reality  was  rather  overwhelmed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  1960’s  by  the  intense  passions  of  what  may  have 
been  a  minority  of  student  bodies,  but  which  was 
nonetheless  a  minority  that  carried  that  majority  with  it 
as,  for  example,  in  the  spring  of  1970  when  we  experienced 
the  first  nationwide  student  strike  over  the  Cambodian 
“incursion.” 

A  GOOD  DEAL  is  known  about  this  minority.  (It  does 
appear  to  be  that.)  Sociologists  such  as  Seymour  Martin* 
Upset  have  studied  them,  and  they  have  not  failed  to 
study  themselves.  The  picture  of  the  “best”  students, 
from  the  “best”  families,  in  the  “best”  colleges  and 
universities  is  well  established.  But  why  this  elite  group 
should  have  turned  against  so  many  of  the  institutions  and 
values  of  the  society  just  when  they  did  is  not  nearly  so 
easy  a  question.  The  presumption  that  this  was  a  response 
to  war  abroad  and  injustice  at  home  is  a  reasonable  one, 
and  most  of  ns  wild  share  these  elite  views  on  these 
specific  quest-  ’iis.  What  troubles  social  scientists  is  the 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


ERA: 


women 


Fierce  battle  ra9®®  amon9 

proposed  equality  amendment 

■  .  jononHonw  and  rplativp 


over 


B>  LINDA  DYCUS 

There  is  a  fierce  battle  going  on  between  those  who  want 
women  to  have  equal  rights  under  the  law  and  those  who  don’t. 
Surprisingly,  however,  the  battle  is  not  between  women  and 
men.  but  between  wvxnen  and  women.  In  the  Spring  of  1975,  the 
Joplin  Globe  was  making  a  small  fortune  from  ads  being  placed 
by  opposing  groups  in  the  Joplin  area  filled  with  few  facts  and 
much  emotionalism.  Legislators  remarked  that  they  had  been 
lobbied  more  on  this  issue— on  both  sides— than  any  other  in  the 
history  of  our  state.  The  Senate  and  House  hearings  were  jam¬ 
med  with  people  wearing  bright  yellow  ERA  ribbons  and  red 
buttons  in  the  shape  of  small  stop  signs  proclaiming  “STOP 
ERA".  Symbols  for  the  debate  about  to  begin  over  the  single- 
sentence  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Con¬ 
st!  Cation :  *  Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  abridged 
or  denied  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of 
sex." 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  or  ERA,  as  it  is  called,  had 
been  gathering  dust  on  the  Congressional  shelf  for  nearly  50 
years  when  the  accelerated  movement  for  women’s  rights 
revived  interest  in  it.  There  was  very  little  argument  in  the 
spring  of  1972  when  the  Senate,  following  the  course  taken 
earlier  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  the  amendment 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  To  many  women  this  was  noble 
acknowledgment  of  their  long  fight  for  equal  status  with  men. 
To  many  men  it  represented  what  an  Arkansas  lawmaker  saw 
as  *  a  nice  thing  we’re  going  to  do  for  the  ladies.’’  For  that  “nice 
thm*"  to  become  law,  ERA  had  to  be  ratified  by  three  fourths  of 
the  states.  And  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  state  legislatures 
enthusiastically  competed  with  one  another  to  be  the  first  state 
r  2Tlh  Amendment,  an  honor  that  went  to  Hawaii.  In 


ERA  Forces  Win 
Round  In  Dispute 

CHICAGO.  Sept.  S  (UPI)  -  A  United  States  Appeals 
Court  panel  has  set  aside  an  Injunction  won  by  anti- 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  forces  engaged  in  a  legal 
dispute  with  a  federally  financed  national  women’s 
commission 

The  Appeals  Court  acted  yesterday  on  an  order 
issued  Aug  9  in  Peona  by  United  States  District  Judge 
Robert  D  Morgan,  who  had  ruled  that  the  commission 
could  not  lobby  for  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment 

The  order  was  stayed  by  U.S.  Appeals  Court  Judges 
Wilburg  Pell  and  Walter  J.  Cummings  pending  written 
and  ora!  arguments  on  what  “lobbying”  consists  of  and 
how  much  the  commission  should  be  permitted  to  do. 

Since  Morgan’s  order  was  issued,  the  commission  — 
formally  called  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Observance  of  International  Women’s  Year  —  had 
stopped  distributing  its  major  women’s  year  report. 

In  light  of  the  Appeals  Court  ruling,  a  spokesman  for 
the  commission  said  yesterday,  the  agency  will  resume 
distribution  of  its  report,  which  contains  an  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Commission 
member*  refused  further  comment  on  the  advice  of 
Department  of  Justice  attorneys  defending  the  commis¬ 
sion  m  the  court  case 

Anti-ERA  forces  filed  a  motion  yesterday  asking  the 
Appeals  Court  to  reconsider  its  stay  order 
The  request  was  filed  by  attorney  J  S  Schlafly  of 
Akon,  husband  of  anu-ERA  activist  Phyllis  Schlafly.  He 
said  wxne  narrow  restrictions  still  were  imposed  on  the 
commission  under  the  Appeals  Court’s  order 
The  commission,  set  up  by  presidential  order  in  honor 
of  Inienutional  Women  s  Year,  received  a  15,000,000 
appropriation  from  Congress  this  spring  to  hold 
conferences  in  every  stale  Mrs  Schlafly*®  group  does 
rwt  want  the  money  spent  to  promote  ERA 
Under  federal  taw,  the  commission  has  been  prohibit¬ 
ed  since  Its  inception  from  lobbying  in  Congress  and,  as 
of  July  I,  Is  prohibited  from  lobbying  in  legislatures 


r  Wof  son’s  economic  dependency  and  relative  ability  ^ 

onewasgoingto  take  a  stand  against  equality,  there  was i  a ^cdlm  f  than  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  children. 4^ 

certainty  that  the  final  votes  would  be  as  easy  to  come  by  as  the  ^  ^  common  ,aw  states,  ,f  a  woman  who  owned  reaW?1 
first  ones.  But  opposition  to  the  amendment,  well  orga"'z®  M  her  name  only  dies  without  a  will,  her  husband  will  inhMjl  ‘ 
We"  interest  in l**^**^*^'*** 


unaware  ana  uiipieycucu,  .omnaien  to 

under  seige,  blitzed  by  a  sudden  mail  and  phone  camp  g 
stop  ERA,  and  the  strongest  opposition  was  from  w°m®n-  .  , 

There  is  an  important  reason  why  women  are  deep  v 
over  the  amendment  that  would  give  them  equality,  w  y  some 
women  are  now  saying  “no”.  Under  the  ERA  they  wou  receive 
new  responsibilities  as  well  as  new  rights.  If  the  amendment 
would  bring  women  closer  to  such  goals  as  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  it  also  would  bring  them  smack  up  against  such  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  equal  service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  like  most  amen¬ 
dments,  this  one  does  not  spell  out  what  old  laws  would  be 
erased  and  what  new  ones  would  be  written.  Instead,  it  is  a  brief 
statement  of  principal  that  the  courts  and  the  lgislatures  would 
be  obliged  to  take  into  account.  Some  of  what  would  happen  is 
fairly  certain.  Although  technically  many  women’s  rights 
already  have  been  granted  under  the  14th  Amendment,  the 
equal-opportunity  clauses  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
fair-employment  acts  of  many  states,  these  rights  continue  to 
exist  more  in  theory  than  in  practice.  Many  women,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  still  are  not  paid  the  same  as  men  who  do  similar  work  and 
are  not  considered  for  promotions  on  the  same  basis  as  most 
men.  This  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  surprisingly,  often  not 
questioned  by  the  women  who  are  actually  receiving  lesser 
wages.  Elizabeth  Clayton,  economist  at  the  University  of 
Missouri-Kansas  City,  compiled  statistics  on  the  employment  of 
women  across  the  state  of  Missouri.  She  found  the  median  ear¬ 
nings  in  Jasper  County  to  be  $6278  for  males;  $2977  for  females. 
Passage  of  ERA  would  necessarily  make  it  easier  to  enforce 
laws  already  on  the  books.  There  is  legal  muscle  and  moral  for¬ 
ce  in  something  as  momentous  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

THE  AMENDMENT  ALSO  WOULD  HAVE  a  more  direct  ef¬ 
fect  banishing  or  altering  a  string  of  bothersome  Federal  and 
state  laws  that  make  distinctions  based  on  sex.  These  include 
Social  Security,  with  its  different  systems  of  payments  to 
husbands  and  wives;  property  and  credit  laws  that  prevent  a 
wife  from  running  her  own  business;  marriage  laws  in  which  the 
legal  age  for  women  and  men  differs  by  several  years;  special 
privileges  that  some  legislation  gives  to  women  but  does  not 
give  to  men,  such  as  shorter  working  hours  and  automatic 
exemption  from  jury  duty.  In  addition,  ERA  would  no  doubt  also 
caU  into  question  laws  that  limit  overtime  and  nighttime  work 
for  a  woman  or  that  bar  her  from  certain  industries  and  oc 
cupations.  Such  laws  were  passed  many  years  ago  to  protect  the 
female  sex,  but  many  women  now  find  them  to  be  stumbling 


born  of  the  marriage.  If  no  living  child  was  born,  be  ^ 
pletely  and  totally  disinherited.  If  a  man  dies  owning  jL 
leaves  no  will,  his  wife  has  a  lifetime  interest  in  one-third^ 
realty. 

Other  areas  wiJch  are  probed  regarding  men  andER*. 
protection  for  young  male  children,  social  security  anj' 
husbands  of  working  women.  In  many  states  it  is  a  crimed 
adult  male  to  sexually  molest  a  female  child  under  12?^ 
age.  There  is  no  comparable  law  to  protect  young  boys fr 
sexual  assault  from  adults  of  either  sex,  nor  is  there  a  Is 
protect  female  children  from  molestation  by  adult  females 
the  area  of  social  security,  presently,  when  a  wifedieskj 
young  children,  the  children  are  able  to  draw  on  her  & 
security  account,  but  her  widower  can  draw  nothing  unless 
can  show  that  she  provided  more  than  half  of  his  support  Yet 
a  husband  dies,  both  his  widow  and  his  children  are  allow 
draw  on  his  account  without  proof  of  the  widow’s  dependency 
retirement,  even  an  independently  wealthy  woman  cantos 
her  husband’s  social  security  account,  but  husbands  must 
able  to  prove  dependency  before  they  can  draw  on  theirwort, 
wife’s  account.  A  last  area  probed  in  the  brochure  regan 
husbands  of  working  women.  Many  corporations  provide,!? 
the  death  of  a  male  employee,  for  salary  continuation  Art 
widow,  for  extension  of  pension  benefits,  and  for  larges® 
group  insurance.  Most  however,  do  not  provide  similar prot. 
tion  for  the  surviving  widower  of  a  working  wife. 

YET  IT  DOES  NOT  COME  as  much  of  a  surprise  that  sr 
men  are  opposing  ERA.  One  Arkansas  legislator  stated P$ 
that  "all  women  should  be  kept  barefoot  and  pregnant’ 
defeated  for  re-election.  Besides  a  few  men,  the  greatest  ^ 
position  comes  from  women  who  argue  that  women  would  k- 
to  give  up  more  than  they  get  under  ERA.  Opposition  groups 
elude  the  Stop  ERA  Committee,  HOW  (Happiness  of  Won*; 
WWWW  (Women  Who  Want  to  be  Women)  AWARE  (A#f* 
Women  Are  Richly  Endowed)  and  the  John  Birch  Society^ 
all  insist  that  women  have  it  better  than  equality.  They  # 
protected  group  who  like  things  as  they  are.  In  ad$*l5 
amendment  is  opposed  by  other  right-wing  groups,  include 
tes  Rights  party  and  the  American  Independence^ 
terestingly,  it  is  also  opposed  by  the  Communist  party  p* 
e  ^iN,  opposition  groups  cannot  be  dismissed  bec*!®S 
wear  certain  labels.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  who  they  3^  '  „ 
be  known  what  they  stand  for  and  why  they  are  against 


Mocks  to  employment  and  promotio7  Tns^d  7=  These  grou^m  to^lv^Ku 
protective  laws  that  limit  their  protection  to  women,  ERA  would  » in  ERA.  The  danger 

an*  destroying  the  America^ 


no  doubt  extend  the  protections  to  men. 

In  fact,  ERA  may  have  its  greatest  impact  on  men  In  a  nam 
Phlet  published  by  The  National  Federation  of  Ru'Jn  *  P  ^ 
Professional  Women’s  Clubs,  Ine  entitled  “w h  ♦*  T  ?  and 

Men- the  inequities  that  ma  cs  ace a r  lZ Tnd  F°r 

about  in  regard  to  passage  of  the  FRA  m  aa .  PCCU)ated 
inequalities  of  protective  labor  laws-especially  in  the"  l°  ^ 
health,  safety,  and  overtime  pay-whieh  are  extenrtwH  ‘eas  °f 
but  not  to  men,  other  areas  arc  discussed.  For  exampleT"16" 
siates,  life  insurance  up  to  a  certain  amount  payable to  a  JET* 
and  her  children  is  automatically  free  from  the  t“,a.wdow 
creditors.  The  same  protection  is  not  afforded  to  hfe  ins!™  °f 
on  women  for  the  benefit  of  their  widowers  and  ehna  "Ce 
presently  some  states  assume  that  the  hustond^"'  A‘S0’ 
should  automatically  parr,/  .  Pand 


should  automatically  carry  the  entire  burtT^^f0  ^  father 

child  support-just  because  he  is  a  man  ttJT  of  allm°ny  and  She  al™  ,.,..  7  ^‘‘“‘uuee,  which  has  chapters  w  *■— , 

would  still  be  allowed,  but  with  consideraUon  gTven^o ’  GoW  water  V "choi  196l.Presidential  campaign  book ^ 

n  Riven  to  each  per-  ’  A  Choice.  Not  an  ic  an  articular* 


n  t 1 10n  to  God  s  intentions  that  women  not  be  equ«l_  m 
look  ato lnspectin§  the  issues  more  closely,  it woul(i 
sunnn  ^r£anizations  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  ^ 
state'1  h  M°St  states  have  coalitions  of  many  _  $ 

citizens’ll  "h*1  groups  which  include  Con'm°n  ftS*' 
Womens  r,b7y:  Church  Women  United;  the  Fed** 
the  Natin  the  Business  and  Professional  Women ^ 
Caucus anlftk  r^anizati°n  for  Women;  the  Womens 
and  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

WHAT  THE  OPPONENTS  SAY 

student Schafley  ot  AUo".  Illinois,  radio  announcer  J 
the  Ston  rr  1110 ver  of  the  opposition  and  the  00**  ? 

She  Committee,  which  has  chapters  in  m* 


1  Choice.  Not  an  Echo  and  is  an  articula 
O  oiitinued  on  page  14) 


The  Chart, 


Can  you  support  the  ER  A 


GLAMOUR 

Mali 


keeothc,^ a r,00rsuntilthey  gleam?  □  □ 
lettonrh  A?erican  family  whole?  □  □ 
eT  your  husband  call  you  baby?  □  □ 


Thus  far,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  has  been 
ratified  by  the  following  34  states:  Alaska,  California, 
Colorado.  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Hawaii  Idaho. 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  North  Dakota;  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  “Wisconsin  and 
Wyoming. 


REDBOok 


The  wife  who  is  eligible  for  child 
support  now  would  also  be  elinih  . 
under  ERA.  The  welfare  <rf  the  ?hi  I 
would  be  the  determining  factor  in  cusd 
tody  cases,  as  it  already  isin  most  state. 


Whet  that  means  it  that,  under  the 
Eguel  Rights  Amendment ,  your 
tittle  girls  will  grow  up  entitled  to  the 
some  educetionsd  end  job  opportunities 
thet  ere  now  open  to  men  end  boys. 


voting  yes  to  ERA.  giving  them  a  prm 
ciple  and  asking  them  u,  make 
work  by  respecting  the  spirit  of  th, 
amendment  And  that  spirit  is  one  of  ex 
panding—not  shrinking— human  right. 
The  specifics  of  the  laws  our  lawmakers 
write  will  change  and  change  again  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  times,  but  tht 
principle  will  have  been  established 
Men  and  women  will  have  equal  rights 
or  they  will  have  unequal  ones,  as  thev 

htv*  trvtnv  f  ut.ii.  _ * 


incredible  to  me  that,  200  j, _ 

1  trying  to  establish  equal  rights  for  all 
against  men,  but  a 


years  after  the  founding  of  our  country 
w  — 1  citizens  It’s  not  a  question 

mr  r ♦  1 1  question  of  realizing  and  compensating  equally 

ror  me  lull  potential  of  all  people  ^  ^ 

tKi  TCS'  \  suPP°rt  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  It’s  time  we  started 
thinking  of  ourselves  as  full  human  beings  ’ 


For  behind  the  slogan 
of  “equality”  lies  the  specter— 
half-tempting,  always  frightening 
— of  independence.  Women  are 
trained  not  to  perceive  them¬ 
selves  as  autonomous  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  enterprising  acts,  not  in 
the  way  men  are.  And  behind 
independence  lies  the  greater 
specter — more  tempting,  more 
threatening— of  power.  Women 
are  afraid  pf  competing  for 
power,  and  not  just  because  they 
alt  used  to  their  servile  status. 
They  are  afraid,  with  good  rea¬ 
son,  of  the  retaliation  of  men. 
No  women  could  have  read 
the  immortal  comment  of  that 
soldier,  statesman,  and  cultural 
revolutionary.  Colonel  Qaddafi 
of  Libya — 'Til  agree  that  wom¬ 
en  are  the  equals  of  men  when 
I  see  pregnant  women  in  the 
paratroop  corps” — without  feel¬ 
ing  a" visceral  shudder.  When 
power  is  at  stake,  men  will  not 
always  be  kind.  Susan  Sontag 


LADIES' 

HOME 


I  am  an  optimist 
about  both  women  and  men . . .  about  women  s 
aptitude  to  grow  and  live  multi-personal, 
achieving  lives  and  about  men’s  ultimate  abilities 
to  live  with  women  who  aren’t  necessarily  slaves. 


The  Equal  Rights  Amendment 

1 .  Equality  of  rights  under  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification  • 


•  By  the  time  you  caMwata  your  silver  or  goldan  anniversary,  the  ERA  could 
mean  more.  At  present,  a  wife  who  has  worked  long  enou^vto  earn  social . 
security  retirement  benefits  (ten  years  if  bom  before  1930)  has  her  choice. 

She  can  take  one-half  the  amount  herhusband  gats,  the  way  a  non-working 
wife  can.  Or  she  can  receive  what  she’s  entitled  to  on  her  own-whicheverlt 
more.  Say  you'd  been  a  part-time  piano  teacher,  and  he'd  been  an  accountant 
Your  benefits  would  probably  be  less  than  half  of  his,  so  you’d  take  the  half 
(just  as  if  you  hadn't  worked).  A  husband  rarely  has  this  option.  If  he’d  been  ' 
the  piano  teacher,  and  you  the  accountant,  he  probably  couldn’t  take  that 
bigger  half,  and  you  wouldn't  have  as  much  to  live  on  as  a  couple.  The  ERA 
would  give  husbands  all  the  social  security  benefits  wives  now  enjoy. 


Thus,  the  struggle  over  ERA  has 
begun  ERAs  work  before  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  actually  ratified  Women  on  both 
sides  have  gained  a  sc  of  woman - 
power  by  dealing  with  Oman's  issue 

For  ocher  women.  struggle  has 

been  an  enjoyable  ma  oyage  into  a 
larger  world,  and  thc\  continue  to 
travel  ERA,  if  it  pasv  is  their  pass 
port  to  independence 


New  Woman 


marriages? 

Ross:  Of  course  not.  There’s  been  a 
case  on  that  issue  already  under  a  state 
ERA,  not  under  the  federal  ERA,  in 
the  state  of  Washington,  and  the  court 
found  that  all  the  ERA  means  is  that 
if  you  are  going  to  prohibit  homosexual 
marriage  between  men,  you  have  to  pro¬ 
hibit  it  between  women 


I've  seen  those  women’s  libbers  who  push  the  ERA. 
Why  should  I  go  along  with  that  bunch? 

There  are  many  individuals  and  organizations 
supporting  the  ERA  that  do  not  fall  into  the  category 
of  “women's  libbers.*'  These  include  Gerald  and 
Betty  Ford,  Alan  Alda,  Howard  Cosell,  Mary  Tyler 
Moore,  Jean  Stapleton;  and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  AFL-CIO  the  United  Auto  Work¬ 
ers.  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and.  according  to 
the  1975  end-of-the-year  poll  taken  by  N BC ,  58  per 
cent  of  all  men 


•  Mpt.  ERA  will  J««  *“tf 

•Uwiwhidi  require  i  ho  .  and  to  iupport 

» *i<*.  .  .. 

•  t*r.  Who  M)t  (  ndf  ue  Uplh 
<*quu*d  10  Mippor  >f  Wiv«,  *v*’ 
«^AM)0u»hior  .It  I»W»  f«SUIK 


EI1A1  EKAJEIl  A!ER 


The  (  hart,  Friday, 


ERA  controversy  especially  strong 


among  women 


iCuatimK'd  fr*m  p*£c  l!) 

debater  Mrs.  Seb*fie>  argued  in  the  Miswtfi  State  Senate 
Heanrjfs  on  the  F.RA  Ust  >ear  that  she  eouki  not  understand 
women  were  ajcitatmjj  to  he  drafted.  She  argued  that  not 
ont\  Wvxdd  FRA  mean  wwnen  would  he  drafted  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  but  they  would  also  he  required  to  go  into  combat 

ACCORDING  TO  4  PAPER  PC  RUSHED  by  W  W  W.W  and 
circulated  u>  our  area  last  >ear  entitled  "Equal  Rights  Amend¬ 
ment  is  Dangerous  to  Women’ ! "'  ERA  will  change  sex-crime 
laws.  Many  «x<nroe  laws  are  based  on  the  ideal  of  protecting- 
women  from  predatory  males.  These  laws  will  be  outlawed  un¬ 
der  ERA 

The  same  paper  deals  with  the  problem  of  separate  restrooms 
for  males  and  females.  Just  as  racially  segregated  schools  and 
restnxens  were  outlawed  as  a  discrimination  based  on  race,  so 
sexuaU>  separate  public  schools  and  restrooms  will  have  to  end. 
Prof  Phil  Kurland,  Editor  Supreme  Court  Review ) 

Before  ERA.  everyone  of  the  50  states  legally  required  a 
husband  to  support  his  wife,  according  to  the  opposition.  Con- 
stitatxcial  scholar  Prof.  Paul  Freund  of  Hansard  Law  School 
pcints  out  that  the  ERA  will  be  contrary’  to  all  these  state  laws 
by  making  a  husband  liable  for  support  of  his  wife  only  if  she  is 
unabJe  to  support  herself.  .Already*  the  effects  of  ERA  on  wives 
can  he  seen  in  Colorado,  where  under  a  state  ERA  the  law  that 
required  a  husband  to  support  his  wife  and  family  was  declared 
^constitutional. 

ERA  WILL  ALSO  INTERFERE  with  church  doctrine. 
Because  churches  and  their  affiliated  institutions  enjoy  a  tax- 
exempt  status  granted  by  the  federal  government,  churches  can 
he  subject  to  the  ERA.  Thus,  any  church  whose  beliefs  include 
not  ordaining  women  as  ministers  or  priests  may  lose  its  tax- 
exempt  status  unless  it  changes  its  policies  and  violates  its  doc¬ 
trinal  ideas.  State  Rep.  Larry  Vick,  Houston  attorney  and  for¬ 
mer  minister  ERA  could  nullify  the  "separation  of  church  and 
s^te  "  doctrine.  Already,  a  law  suit  is  threatened  against  their 
church  by  women  whose  ordination  as  priests  is  not  recognized 
by  the  Episcopal  Church. 

ERA  win  also  finalize  abortion  on  demand,  legalize 
homosexual  marriages  and  will  not  help  divorced  or  working 
women.  Every  area,  it  seems,  has  been  explored  in  regard  to 
this  controversial  amendment 

WHAT  THE  PROPONENTS  SAY.... 

In  Who  WH1  Defend  America?”  published  by  The  National 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs,  Inc.,  it  states  that 
with  ERA,  men  and  women  will  share  responsibility  for  defen¬ 
ding  the  United  States.  When  General  Bailey  of  the  WAS  was  on 
the  Missouri  Southern  College  campus,  she  brought  out  the  fact 
that  during  Viet  Nam  women  were  being  turned  away  from  the 
service  because  of  higher  standards  and  lower  quotas  for 
women,  while  men  who  did  not  wish  to  serve  were  being  drafted. 
Young  women’s  groups  uniformly  testified  during  congressional 
bearings  on  the  amendment  that  they  did  not  wish  exemption 
from  responsibility  for  service.  Among  these  groups  was  the 
2SC.CO}  member  Intercollegiate  Association  of  Women  Students. 
And  finally ,  Congress  has  always  had  the  power  to  draft  women, 
as  when  it  drafted  women  nurses  during  WW II.  As  in  the  past, 
deferments  and  exemptions  could  be  created,  but  sex  alone 
could  not  be  a  factor  in  determining  a  person’s  fitness  to  serve. 

In  regard  to  rape,  the  proponents  claim  that  rape  is  an  assault 
and  would  continue  to  be  a  crime  under  ERA.  ERA  in  fact  may 
lead  to  stronger  laws  against  rape.  Currently  in  some  states, 
rape  is  the  only  form  of  assault  that  requires  testimony  of  a  wit¬ 
ness  as  evidence  that  is  has  taken  place,  unlike  mugging  or  ar¬ 
med  attack,  in  which  the  victim’s  word  alone  is  enough.  Under 
ERA  that  may  be  seen  as  discrimination  against  the  women  who 
are  victims  of  rape. 

On  the  subject  of  restrooms,  the  proponents  claim  the  ERA 
will  not  interfere  with  the  constituional  right  to  privacy.  The 
right  of  privacy,  as  defined  in  the  Supreme  Court  case,  Griswold 
v.  Connecticut,  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  specific 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  First,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Ninth 
Amendments.  Because  each  citizen  possesses  these  rights,  i.e., 
freedom  c A  speech  and  religion,  freedom  from  search  and 
seizure,  freedom  from  self-incrimination,  we  possess  the  con¬ 
sequent  right  of  privacy. 

EVEN  THOUGH  PHYLLIS  SCHAFLEY  has  charged  that 
wcmen  with  small  children  would  be  forced  to  go  out  to  work  to 
earn  a  share  of  the  family  income,  the  proponents  claim  this  is 
not  true.  There  would  be  no  question,  in  or  out  of  the  courtroom, 
of  a  weman’s  status  as  homemaker  and  mother,  which  would  be 


FRA  would  not 

to  her  husband’s  statu*  »  and  wife,  and 

change  private  arrangements  between 
no  court  would  interfere  in  a  marriagi  <  .  beliefs  that 

Proponents  seem  reluctant  to  argue  a  Knl  era  Support 

are  deeply  and  sincerely  held.  Ho^ivision  of  the  Board  of 
Project,  a  joint  project  of  the  Women i  D  ^  g^y  of  the 
Global  Ministries  and  the  Board  of  mohlet  entitled 

United  Methodist  Church  has  published  ®  Amendment” 
"The  Church,  Religion,  and  the  Equal [  RA  Equality,  in 

which  gives  the  basis  for  religious  suppo  0  ^  was  en> 
contrast  to  the  contemporary  male-centers  see  y,  ^  sen_ 
phasized  by  Jesus  as  he  related  to  women iwi  gnt  sjnce 

sitivity.  The  pamphlet  points  out  that  every  P  mneteen 
Eisenhower  has  supported  this  amendmen  statement  on 
religious  groups  which  signed  the  Joint t  R*  secretary, 

Equal  Rights.  A  quote  from  Claire  ItendaU,  G“  1 S  Amend- 
National  Council  of  Churches  reads :  The  Equal  nigi 
meat  will  assure  the  legal  rights  of  women.  Not  ^guarantee 
these  rights  is  to  deny  the  full  humanity  °f  womcn  which 
the  basic  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  wtac 
recognises  human  dignity  and  equality.  Rights  canno  g ■  ’ 

they  already  exist,  but  they  must  be  recognized  and  supp 
by  our  action.  Passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendmen  ...is 
of  the  most  important  actions  our  nation  can  take  to  a  irm 
principles  on  which  thi:>  nation  was  founded,  principles  w  c 
flowed  out  of  our  religious  heritage.” 

Of  course,  many  other  areas  of  our  lives  have  been  speculate 
about  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  the  ERA.  The  arguments  seem 
to  go  on  and  on.  But  what  about  those  doing  the  arguing?  The 
May  1,  1976  issue  of  the  “Equal  Rights  Monitor”  carries  the 
results  of  a  study  done  by  the  University  of  Houston,  Texas, 
which  shows  the  differences  between  pro  and  anti-ERA  ac¬ 
tivists.  The  study  was  accomplished  by  interviewing  310  women, 
about  evenly  divided  between  the  two  sides  of  the  issue.  All  the 
women  interviewed  were  equally  active  in  ERA  activities.  The 
study  shows  that  “pro-ERA  women  were  considerably  more 
political  than  their  anti-ERA  counterparts.”  The  survey  in¬ 
dicates  a  greater  participation  and  interest  in  civic  affairs  by 
proponents  and  a  more  politicized  family  background.  The 
major  difference  between  the  two  groups  is  in  the  area  of 
religious  activity.  Among  anti-ERA  women,  66  per  cent  belong 
to  fundamentalist  churches  (Church  of  Christ,  Assembly  of  God 
and  Pentecost)  while  4  per  cent  of  the  pro-ERA  groups  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  denominations.  However,  48  per  cent  of  the 
proponents  are  members  of  some  church.  When  the  groups  were 
questioned  on  the  importance  of  religion,  92  per  cent  of  the  anti- 
ERA  women  responded  that  religion  is  “very  important”  as 
compared  to  15  per  cent  of  the  pro-ERA  group.  Eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  proponents  surveyed  attended  at  least  some  college 
with  56  per  cent  holding  some  type  of  Bachelors  Degree.  Only  16 
per  cent  of  the  opponents  had  graduated  from  college.  Among 
pro-ERA  women,  76  per  cent  are  employed  outside  the  home 
while  72  per  cent  of  the  anti-ERA  women  are  nonemployed 
housewives.  The  survey  also  shows  tha  nearly  one-half  of  the 
ERA  proponents  interviewed  are  between  the  ages  of  26  an  35 
while  44  per  cent  of  the  opponents  are  over  46  years  of  age  Over 
60  per  cent  of  the  proponents  live  in  urban  or  suburban  areas  as 
compared  to  66  per  cent  of  the  opponents  who  reside  in  small 
towns  or  rural  areas.  Interestingly,  almost  none  of  the  women 
interviewed  described  themselves  as  “political  moderates” 
The  line  is  clearly  drawn  on  a  liberal-conservative  basis  rather 
than  on  a  political  party  affiliation. 

TOE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  gives  us 
our  rights  and  oqr  form  of  government,  making  it  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  Yet,  many  feel  that  when  the  Constitution  w™ 
wntten  it  made  no  mention  of  the  women  of  this  country  Th  " 
the  battle  will  continue  for-and  against-the  Equal  Riahtc 
Amendment.  Three-fourths  of  the  state  legislatures  or  38 
must  ratify  ERA  by  March  of  1979  before  it  becomesle  27th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Following  that  states  have  t 
years  in  which  to  review  and  revise  theirLs  regSon?  a 
practices  to  bring  them  into  compliance  with  theAm  a  ’  d 
comprehensive  legislative  revision  Jt  ne^  cteT  ^’ 
the  states  have  undertaken  to  date.  Congress  nor 

So  far,  34  of  the  38  required  states  have  ratified  tk 
ment,  representing  a  clear  majority  of  the  countr^W 
Nebraska  and  Tennessee  have  attemnted  y  *  populatlon- 
ratification.  But  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  took  the  same 
respect  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  New  v  ?  Wlth 
and  then  withdrew  its  ratification  of  the  Fifteenth  1°^  r,?tlfled 
Congress  at  that  time  evidently  concluded  that  rati^lT 
accomplished,  could  not  be  undone.  New  Jersey  anA  nn  ’  °nC6 
counted  to  constitute  the  requisite  thre^piS  T 


„f  ,he  Fourteenth  Amendment.  New  y0rk 

K  JfSE# statcs  that  ratified  thc  ™centh  Arr'^ 

ment .  pfl ,hts  Amendment,  then,  would  dedicate  «, 

Twview  of rights  and  responsibilities  of  men'1; 

nation  to  *  o®  ing  sharp  legislative  ljnes  i*^  J 

W°me";  constitutionally  tolerable.  Today  there  are  myriad  £ 
sexes  as  consf  djserfminate  against  women  in  the  are! 

r  Tit  housing,  education,  jury  service  and  job  ^ 
Of  credU,  lo  f  the  ERA  would  make  a  final,  ie2 

^‘Tompelhnf!  Committment  that  all  Americans  are  ^ 
a"d  mflaw  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  the  most  J 
before  the  law.  ment  of  the  United  States  can  ^ 

fn^e  stato  ‘  ^men  is  changing.  The  debate  over  £ 
ndment  ™mes  down  to  finally  asking  the  question  * 
whether1 women  wanfto  cling  to  old  and  often  misnamed  protec! 
Rons  or  whether  they  want  to  share  with  men  the  same  rights 
and  responsibilities  under  the  law.  Sharing  responsibilities  iSa 
tarsome  thing  to  some  women,  an  exciting  chaUenge  to  others. 
Who  will  win  out  in  the  end  is  yet  to  be  seen.  But  no  one  can  say 
that  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  dull  or  without  con- 
troversy  In  1979  we  will  see  how  the  country  speaks-will 
women  have  equal  rights  under  the  law  or  will  they  not?  n* 
battle  rages  on. 


' You've  got  me  all  wrong ' 


McLaod  in  Buffalo  Evening  Ntwi 


Democrats  Doing 
Research  On  GOP 

lime,  the^mocr^’  D6pt’  8  (UPI)  ~  For  the  *irst 
fulltime  researrhpiCfParty  in  Missouri  has  hired  a 
Republican  dandidates.  °  lnvesti8ate  toe  records  of 

yesterday  thaut  h!IT^ratic  Committee  announced 
old,  a  Univers^  nf  w  h,red  111011135  Miracle,  35  years 
research.  Y  f  Mlssouri  graduate  student,  to  do  the 
Nick  Biehler  r*r  • 

committee,  said  th*  a?*"8  executive  director  of  the 
could  compile  a  conric  ^  Was  taken  so  that  the  party 
r  MiraclePisexpeC^e7St0ry  °f  G0P  candidates 
^°v-  Christopher  S  Rnn°xCOrLcentrate  research  on 
Attorney  General  inhr^n  Who  is  seeking  re-election; 
United  States  Senate^eafnf0^  Wh°  *S  Seeking  the 
Symington,  and  Atmr  at  °i  retlring  Senator  Stuart 
Ashcroft.  Attorney  General  candidate  John 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE :  This  is  the  first  in  a  series  „f 
tides  on  the  building  of  writing  skills  bv  coll»l  .  ree  ar‘ 
E-B-  White  has  said  "Writing  is  an  act  offa  “  ntS'’ 
doubtedly  he  means  that  to  express  yourself  Jn  Un- 
hart  faith  in  yourself,  and  in  your  thoughts  a  a  must 
ability  to  express  them.  The  key  is  to  be  eonf  rip'?01"' 
competent  enough  to  convey  those  thoughts  to  ,tl"  tJand 
Admittedly,  that  is  easier  said  than  done  Wr?68^1-' 
any  stall  worth  mastering,  takes  practice  and  wort’  ?! 
^  process  of  improving  your  writing  can  be  fnn 
challenging,  and  the  benefits  well  worth  the  effort 
ail.  in  tests  or  exams  you  should  be  able  to  writ.  .  , 

xbout  what  you  have  learned.  Or.  w^en  y^f  en  !^ 
away,  you  should  be  able  to  write  them  interesting  letted 

A„d  later,  when  you  are  working,  the  ability  to  ™ 

.«•*»  ■“  *  a'p^  “ 

finp,oyer.  for  example,  or  in  office  correspondence 
business  reports,  or  sales  proposals.  e’ 


!"?*S  a"  ««t  of  faith’ 


looking  unt’  ^  W°rd  usa^e- y°u  acquire  the  habit  of 
and  will  bettor'  W^rds’  you  wil1  exPand  your  vocabulary 
curacy  n  thl  Undf  $tand.the  subtleties  of  meaning.  Ac- 
writer’s  skill  ^  W°rds  *s  a  very  important  aspect  of  a 

read^vm!00^3^3^  some  tbe  S°od  books  y°u  have 
exact  in  th'1-  probably  notice  that  the  words  used  are 
fonvorH  meanin§  and  that  the  language  carries  you 
boring  n 1  °U*  *nterruPtion.  Ixmg  descriptions  can  be 
terPQtm  ear  and  concise  writing  makes  for  more  in- 
mind  ^  Fea  ^ben  you  wrlte,  keep  your  readers  in 

nrlI^S  j*uiCle  °n  “How  t0  Build  Your  Writing  Skills”  is 
1  e  y  the  Publisher’s  Student  Service  and  will  be 
continued.) 
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THIS  .ARTICLE  FROM  the  Association  of  American 
Publishers  is  an  overview  of  the  techniques  of  writing  It 
reviews  the  main  elements  of  grammar  and  the  principles 
of  good  composition— the  framework  upon  which  you 
build  your  skills. 

1.  CJwose  words  carefully. 

1  Punctuate,  capitalize,  and  spell  correctly. 

1  Construct  sentences  and  paragraphs  clearly. 

L  Appraise  and  outline  each  assignment. 

5.  Write,  review  and  revise. 

-To  understand  others  and  be  understood  by  all,  know 
tie  big  words  but  use  the  small .  ’  ’ 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  yourself  as  a  word  worker?  Ac¬ 
tually  we  all  are.  It  is  through  words  that  we  express  our 
thoughts  or  emotions.  Without  words  we  would  be  unable 
to  record,  preserve,  explain,  or  enjoy  the  learning  of  the 
ages.  Man's  unique  ability  to  communicate  effectively 
depends  upon  the  ability  to  work  with  and  upon  a 
familiarity  and  facility  with  words. 

IMAGINE  CARPENTERS,  whose  livelihood  depends 
upon  the  ability  to  work  with  wood.  Before  they  can  build 
anything  they  must  learn  how  to  handle  the  raw  materials 
of  their  trade.  First,  they  study  the  different  kinds  of 
wood:  their  uses,  their  textures,  and  their  weaknesses  and 
strengths.  Through  practice  they  learn  to  cut,  shape,  and 
smooth  their  work  so  that  it  serves  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended. 

So  it  is  with  words,  the  raw  material  of  the  language. 
First,  we  must  recognize  the  eight  types,  or  parts  of 
speech:  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs, 
prepositions  conjunctions,  and  interjections.  The  more 
familiar  we  become  with  each  of  these,  and  with  their  par¬ 
ticular  function  and  their  qualities,  the  easier  it  is  to  use 
them  correctly . 

Through  practice  you  will  learn  how  to  use  words  ac¬ 
curately  and  effectively.  You  will  know,  for  instance,  to 
rely  on  concrete  nouns  and  on  strong,  active  verbs  for  im¬ 
pact.  You  will  use  passive  verbs  less  frequently  since  they 
can  lack  strength  and  character.  You  will  come  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  if  you  are  precise  in  your  choice  of  ad¬ 
jectives  to  make  of  nouns  and  verbs,  you  will  have  no  need 
to  add  qualifying  words  or  phrases  sparingly.  Sentences 
toflt  with  strength  and  precision  require  no  patching  or 
-ttionai  support.  More  forceful  writing  uses  the  positive 
rather  than  negative. 


IS  ALSO  BETTER  to  avoid  colloquial,  foreign,  or 
}'ATtZ  expressions  because  they  can  interrupt  the  smoot 
'//a  of  the  English  language. 


^  of  the  best  ways  to  improve  your  facility  wi  ^ 
1  a  dictionary  nearby.  You  will  find  in  i  n0 
Aliens  and  spelling,  but  derivations,  syno 


Autumn  brings 

By  JIM  ELLISON 

Autumn,  for  many  people,  brings  a  special  kind  of 
magic  each  year  which  never  fails  to  trigger  our 
imaginations.  The  special  coloring  of  the  landscape 
coupled  with  the  pungent  smells  of  burning  leaves  and 
fresh  milo  freshly  stored  in  the  bins  brings  back  fond 
memories  of  an  earlier  age— days  of  innocence,  childhood 
streams,  smells  of  burning  leaves,  of  warm  days  and  cool 
robust  nights  that  leaves  dew  on  pumpkin  patches,  the 
sounds  of  Geese  flying  south,  of  squeaky  new  shoes,  and 
the  cheers  and  sounds  of  marching  bands  at  football 
games.  Yes,  Autumn  holds  many  memories  for  many 
people,  of  an  earlier  age  when  life  wa£  not  so  complicated 
and  people  took  the  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

WHO  COULD  EVER  forget  those  warm  Autumn  days 
which  sometimes  caused  ringlets  of  sweat  to  form  on  our 
lips  when  walking  home  from  school,  or  the  cool  nights 
that  prompted  Mama  to  get  the  blankets  and  quilts  out  of 
storage.  And  in  the  mornings,  it  was  always  a  foot-race  to 
the  kitchen,  where  Mama  always  had  a  warm  fire 
glowing,  to  try  and  keep  our  bare  feet  off  the  cold  floors. 

The  floors  always  won,  but  it  was  fun  trying. 

Sometimes,  in  the  quiet  of  the  early  evening,  when  the 
sun  was  setting,  casting  a  red  glow  on  the  yellow  leaves, 
the  sound  of  honkers  filled  the  sky  with  lamenting  sounds. 
Literally  millions  of  the  beautiful  birds,  all  flying  in  per¬ 
fect  formation,  all  seemed  to  have  the  same  mission  in 
mind;  of  flying  south  for  the  winter.  Oh,  what  a  sight  it 
was.  Everyone  running  around,  hitting  each  other  on  the 
back  and  pointing  towards  the  sky.  Then,  sadly,  just  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  appeared,  they  disappeared. 

County  Fairs  always  sprang  up  over  the  countryside 
during  Autumn.  It  was  a  happy  time  when  women  proudly 


much  to  mind 

displayed  their  prize  apple  pies  and  vegetables  that  were 
canned  when  the  fields  were  hot  and  dry.  Bams  were 
filled  with  squealling  pigs  and  contented  cows  scrubbed 
clean  and  wearing  little  ribbons  on  their  tails.  Who  could 
ever  forget  the  smell  of  onions  frying  on  hot  grills,  or  cot¬ 
ton  candy  being  spun  on  the  midway,  or  the  sounds  of 
“step  right  up  folks,”  and  “tell  you  what  I’m  going  to  do.” 
Yes,  the  midway  at  the  County  Fairs  is  a  part  of  Autumn 
that  remains  with  all  of  us. 

WHILE  YELLOW  IS  the  color  of  dying  leaves,  it  is  also 
the  color  of  school  buses  and  Autumn  marks  the  time 
when  they  began  running  up  and  down  roads  picking  up 
and  depositing  kids  at  schools.  So  Autumn  reminds  us  that 
it’s  time  to  learn.  For  most  of  us,  it  meant  new  starchy 
clothes  and  shoes  that  squeaked  from  the  newness.  And 
even  though  starting  to  school  had  some  anxious  momen¬ 
ts,  it  nonetheless  offered  for  us  new  challenges,  new  frien¬ 
ds  and  school  romances  interrupted  by  summer.  Each 
new  school  year  brings  with  it  a  hope  for  better  things  and 
school  is  very  much  a  part  of  Autumn. 

Yes,  Autumn  is  a  very  important  time  of  life  for 
everyone.  It’s  a  time  for  drawing  back  from  our 
sometimes  mundane  existence  and  reflect  upon  what  is 
important  and  what  really  matters  in  our  lives. 

It  has  often  been  referred  to  as  a  time  of  growing  old,  or 
of  things  dying  around  us.  That  may  be  the  feelings  of 
some,  but  for  the  whole,  Autumn  is  full  of  life  and  activity. 
The  leaves  that  cover  the  ground  is  food  for  Mother  Earth. 
The  Geese  winging  their  way  south  are  telling  us  that 
Nature  is  on  schedule,  that  next  year  they  will  return 
again  to  excite  us,  and  the  children  going  to  school  is  our 
hope  for  a  future  in  which  to  live  to  love,  and  to  share  with 
our  fellow  human  beings. 


•  •  •  new  people  •  •  • 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

fact  that  such  similar  outbursts  of  anger  and  rage  occured 
in  nations  as  disparate  as  France  and  Japan  in  almost  the 
same  period.  The  same  groups  seem  to  have  been  in¬ 
volved,  the  same  tactics,  much  of  the  same  outcomes,  but 
totally  different  issues. 

Professor  John  M.  O’Kane  has  recently  suggested  that 
what  most  disturbs  the  “best  off”  young  persons  in  our 
universities  and  colleges  is  the  realization  that  try  as  they 
will  they  are  not  likely  to  do  any  better  than  their  parents, 
indeed  they  are  likely  not  to  do  as  well.  For  them,  the  last 
generation  reached  the  top. 

BUT  WHAT  OF  all  the  others?  Is  the  great  majority  of 
American  students  still  following  the  American  pattern  of 


moving  up  from  one  generation  to  another,  still  satisfied 
that  things  will  be  better  for  them  than  they  have  been  for 
their  parents,  still  pleased  at  the  prospect? 

No  one  seems  to  know,  and  you  won’t  say.  For  years 
social  scientists  have  known  about  “the  circulation  of 
elites”,  a  term  we  use  to  describe  the  replacement  of  en¬ 
feebled  and  disillusioned  ruling  classes  with  new  and 
more  vigorous  groups  for  whom  that  position  still  holds  at¬ 
traction.  Many  of  us  suspect  that  is  what  is  going  on  today, 
even  if  those  involved  are  only  marginally  aware  of  what 
is  going  on.  I  walk  about  the  Harvard  Libraries  at  night:  it 
is  there  for  the  eye  to  see.  But  no  one  talks  in  a  library,  and 
one  is  never  sure.  When  will  those  new  men  and  new 
women  break  their  silence? 


File  petitions  next  week  for  class  elections 
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dinner  theatre 


Part-time  speech 


Cram  Hutchison  barms 
hi $  new  position  in  the  spo 
He  has 


an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  theater  to 


_ _  CtiotiS*  including  ’'Faust.''  ”Har- 

m  i  dwa>  "and  ShAkunUls  *  *  He  has  done  extensive  work 
in  design,  lighting,  stage  management,  and  has  worked  on  touring 
cvxnpamcs  and  social  pageants  His  resume  reads  more  like  an  in¬ 
dex  of  popular  plays  than  the  occupations  of  one  man. 

Hutchison  graduated  from  Southwest  Missouri  State  University 
with  a  Master  s  degree  in  Theater.  It  was  there  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr  and  Mrs.  Duane  Hunt  and  under  their  recorn- 
mendaticvi  the  college  was  able  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  faculty 
quickly  Hutchison  was  lured  as  a  part-time  speech  instructor  to 
teach  fundamental  speech  courses. 

Not  really  a  stranger  to  this  community,  Hutchison  was  bom 


c 

»  n<iw€  (he 

jkobta>  ^cenknm<UiSommi66ion 
c*aw  ideaS. 


THE  PEOPLES 

BICENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 
Presents 


Ted  Howard 


to  speak  on 

From  King  George  HI  to  ITT,  GM  and  Exxon 


11  a.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  21 
CUB 


instructor  P  Thc  When  there  are  Miras' ^ 

..Jacques  »re  gM  vcrsjon  of  “Dracula."  "Stran  H 

followed  by  th  jected  after  that,  which  isapoiitjA 

fellows’  is  *e  P  ',L,  right  around  election  time  by  “k 
that  would  ^P^^uje  js  foli0wed.  The  Christmas  p 

cidence  if  tne  ^  It 
..My  Three  Angels- 


i  r  seems  to 


have  plans  for  staying  m  Jo  bn  »  ()rchld  Loung 

to  open  a  dinner  theatre  where  the  a  dinner 

Hutchison  seems  to  think ^thal ^°plinvery  cosmopoh^n 
theatre  and  adds  that  “Joplin ls  rea";  good  show  and  P  V 
SL  them  good  food  and  ^£,*4,  had  prev.o  J 
are  groing  to  patron i»  as  he  worked  for 

perience  in  working  in  1  ,er 


7:30  p.m.  Wednesday, 


Winner  of  three 
Academy  Awards 
including 
Best  Actor- 
GREGORY  PECK 


Sept.  22 
CUB 


If  you  have  read  the  book  you  will 
relive  every  treasured  moment... if  not 
a  deeply  moving  experience  awaits  you 


To  kill  a 

Mockingbird 

starring 

GREGORY  PECK 


cuon  time  by  snr* 
Christmas  play  ^ 


r,angelf« 

NS 

m“c% 


perience  in  working  in  dinner  1  uke 

Original  Springfield  Dinner  .  g  t0  stay  reasona  ’  d 

Explaining  that  he  wa.nts.^..fm“  local  amateur  actors  and 


lining  that  he  wants  the  pr  e  amateur  actors  a 
around  $7.50  apiece,  he  plans  10  u  ^  the  level  they  co 

directors  who  would  be  paid,  u  manager  of  ahe  d  the 

Uve  one.  Hutchison  will  be  gen  ^  food  slde  and  th 

organization  but  will  have  a  Pers  -de  His  plans  include  ru 
director  would  handle  the  produc  Saturday  and  Sunday 

ning  a  show  for  three  weeks  on  Saturday  morning  to  be 

nights  and  possibly  a  children’s  show  on  Satur 

considered.  .  nd  we'H  slant  the  food 

-The  food  will  vary  from  show  to  sho  ,n  have  Italian 

to  match  the  show.  Uke  it  we  do  an  Ital  an  P  ^  and  main. 
food.  I  want  to  keep  the  audience  from  150 1  _  MO  P^  Pg  ^ 
tain  an  atmosphere  of  elegance  win  mat  Hutchison 

served  rather  than  buffet  style.  An0  students  will  be  willing 
prefers  table  service  is  that  he  hopes  someone 

to  wait  tables  for  tips,  and  a  patron  is  more  lik  y  1 P  ^  mere|y 
who  waits  on  them  and  pampers  them,  an  s  actors 

picks  up  the  dishes.  Hutchison  also  stresses  that  while  tteac  ^ 
and  other  participants  may  be  amateurs,  y 
professional  in  attitude.  The  building,  when  not  in  use  for  p  y  , 

would  also  be  open  for  private  bookings.  .  that 

As  far  as  conflicts  with  his  teaching  job,  Hutchison  ,, 

if  you  can  organize  right,  then  your  organization  ouught  to  be  awe 
to  carry  on  without  you,  so  he  sees  no  possible  conflict  between  hi 
two  responsibilities.  He  is  hoping  to  open  the  dinner  theatre  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1st  and  is  in  the  process  of  acquiring  funds  and  considenng- 
renovations. 


CRAIG  HUTCHISON 


GREAT 

SCOUT 

IS  PLEASED 
TO  ANNOUNCE 
THAT  THE 

CATHOUSE 

WILL  OPEN 
SOON! 


COME  meet  the  gang 


^  THEGREATSCOUmDC«HOUSE THURSDAY* 

kn  amerkan  international  picture 


eastgate  3  K 


JSt^RANGEllNE  781  5544  J  *^MTT 


Starts  FRIDAY!  | 


—  Th° ( 'hnrt»  Friday,  Sept,  10, 1976 

Echohawk  exhibits  at  SDiva 

.  »<* 


$^:SS«SS*SBR 


X  to'spriiw  to  mind  However,  Kraimu-t Voh'i ' th*  first 
^th»« I"* Ms  western  scenes  in  ‘ijjjj iaan 


London-  and  now  in  the  Spiva  Art  Center  th  l  Ger' 

"ter  through  Sep- 

niber«- 


.orfwai.  now  residing  in  Tulsa.  Oklahoma,  servnH 
plural  ambassador  to  Germany  this  past  summer  and  has^lso 
'«,US»d  his  works  in  prominent  museums  in  the  United  St*. 

X  of  any  level  of  sk.ll  have  been  invited  tn  l,  States. 

Slwwkwhen  he  holds  his  weekend  workshop  on  Sept  itT 
passes  will  be  held  from  9  to  12  and  1  to  4  in  the  gallery  of  th* 

Ld  Art  center  in  an  informal  atmosphere.  Echohawk  will  ex 
2or«  principles  of  design,  anatomy  and  color.  On  Thursday  I't 

r»pm.  Echohawk  will  present  a  lecture  on  "Painting  the  life  aunda-V  Mirror  to  mention  a'lew””"  ‘'“6“",e 
^Spirit  of  the  American  West.  The  workshop  is  sponsored' bv  Th 

the  Missouri  Council  on  the  Arts.  •  ^^  ^rt  Beoton  had  Echohawk  assist  him 

siaered  one  of  the  greatest 


that  an  artist  shou!!ln*),0f.uS'°na*'Sm  w,len  he  states  “I  believe 
Echohawk  is  listen  in  m  ?  Spirit  and  life  of  his  subject. ’ • 

dian-”  “Indians  of  Today”  'riT'Tf  °f  the  Amcrican  In‘ 
ward  by  John  w-  /’ ..  c°wboy  in  Art,”  with  a  for- 

Ri°graphy”  anH  *,  yne’,  Dictionary  0f  international 

He  studied  fine  arts  mu  ^eo£raPhic,s  “American  Indians.” 

nur''iKan  3nd  ^  ’’^hote'of'chicaga  ^  Gra^  in  ^®tro'*’ 

bivision  and  iliri  Served  wd*1  Oklahoma's  45th  Thunderbird 

magazines  a!d  tna?0^1  SketCheS  that  were  printed  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  TnX  nd'J!?papers-  He  was  staff  artist  for 
himself  to  illnc  V  6  3nd  Chicago  Sun-times.  Not  limiting 
illustrated  JSf  a8  With  Paint'  he  also  is  a  writer,  and  his 
Kansas  City  Star  okTh  aPPTred  the  T“Isa  Sundav  World' 

Monday MirrortomenUonTfew  y  MagaZi"e  016  U,"d°n 


Not  surprisingly,  Echohawk’s  paintings  are  of  the  American  In 
and  the  American  West.  The  landscapes  are  mostly  of 
historical  settings  done  in  an  impressionistic  manner  using  a 
nalette  knife  and  the  bowie  knife.  In  writing  of  his  painting  of 
Uttle  Big  Horn.  Echohawk  explains  his  attitude,  “I  will  show 
•he  battle  as  it  was,  and  not  from  a  poorly  researched  story  book 
and  slanted  fashion  as  has  been  depicted  by  weepy-eyed  sissy 
artists.  I  have  researched  this  Battle  for  years  and  have  been 
among  the  Sioux  and  the  Cheyenne  and  over  the  I  .ittle  Big  Horn 

River  for  years. 

It  is  perhaps  time  that  the  Indian  version  has  been  depicted  and 


sidered  nnp  jrUI'  "dU  CjCnonawk  assist  him  with  what  is  con- 
the  Truman  M  6  greftest  murals  in  the  United  States.  It’s  at 

indenenden,  a?.8  ^  in  Indepe"dence,  Mo.,  entitled 
P  dence  and  the  Opening  of  the  West.” 


COLLEGE  REP  WANTED  to  distribute 
Student  Rate"  subscription  cards 
it*.  ?amPus-  G°°d  income,  no 
selling  involved.  For  information 
application  send  name  &  address  to: 
Mr.  D.  DeMuth,  Area  Manager,  3223 
Ernst  St.,  Franklin  Park,  Ill.  60131 


Last  Tango  In  Paris 
is  a  light-hearted 
romp  compared  to 
THE  NIGHT 
PORTER.’” 


—Newsweek  Magazine 


THE 

NIGHT 

PORTER 


7:30  p.m. 
Wednesday  CUB 


.nccPH  F  LEVINE  presents  tor  ITAL  N0LEGGI0  CINEMATOGRAFICO 
^nnRFRT  GORDON  EOWARDS/ESA  DE  SIMONE  production  of 
Thre,  0REMIIANACAVANI  DIRK  BOGARDE  CHARLOTTE  RAMPLING  in, 
mic^T  PrTER'  wdh  PHILIPPE  LEROY  and  with  GABRIELE  FERZETT 
THE  NIG,  J Hans  ScVeenplay  by  LILIANA  CAVANI  ITALO  MOSCATI 
id  XJ ROBERT GORDON  EDWARDS  (or  Lotar  Film  s.r.l. 

P[°dutdadKPyi  ii  IANA  CAVANI  Technicolor8  An  Avco  Embassy  release 


“NOT  SINCE  ‘CAT  BALLOU’ 

such  a  hilariously  bawdy  movie!”! 


A  broken  down 
frontier  scout 
teams  up  with 
a  drunken  Indian  | 
with  a  social 
disease  to  pull 
off  the  Great 
Brothel  Robbery  | 
of  19081 


Lee  MARVIN 
THE  GREAT  SCOUT 

An  Indian  Fighter  by 
trade.  He  did  so  well 
he  put  himself  out 
of  business. 


Oliver  REED 
THE  IRISH  INDIAN 

Straight  off  the 
reservation  by  way  of 
Harvard  with  the 
diploma,  scalps  and 
hangover  to  prove  it. 


Robert  CULP 
A  SNAKE  IN  THE  GRASS 

He  was  ruthless,  he 
was  shrewd,  he  was 
cunning.  The  only  man 
low  enough  to  crawl 
under  a  snake's  belly. 


THEY  WERE  NOT  FORGOTTEN  BY  HISTORY 
THEY  WERE  LEFT  OGT  ON  PQRPOSE! 

Lee  ,  Oliver  .  Robert  .  Elizabeth  .  Sylvia 
MARVIN  *  REED  *  CULP  *  ASHLEY  *  MILES 


Elizabeth  ASHLEY 
THE  WAYWARD  SPOUSE 

Loving  wife 
of  Jack  Colby. 

She  never  met  a  man 
she  didn't  love. 


Strother  MARTIN 
THE  CROOKED  COWBOY 

When  it  came  to  dirty 
old  men,  no  one  could 
touch  him.  In  fact, 
no  one  wanted  to. 


Sylvia  MILES 
THE  MADAM 

No  one  could  ever 
call  her  Mother,  but 
many  a  young  girl 
called  her  House 
their  home. 


KayLENZ 

THURSDAY 

Abducted  in  the  Great 
Brothel  Robbery  of  1908, 
she  didn’t  have  the 
sense  to  leave  when 
it  was  over. 


Howard  PLATT 
THE  BOXING  CHUMP 

Inside  the  ring  he  was 
a  brutal,  vicious  animal. 
Outside  the  ring  he  was 
a  brutal,  vicious  animal. 


EASTGATE  3 


15th  &  RANGELINE  7815544  J 


THt? 


CgHOU^tURS%  1 1  c^HOU^aRSO^J  |  cFHOUs^HRSDty 


FHOuffi 


|sethorsdi 


iS^Hugp^j  C>IHOug^ 


eChart,Friday,Sep«>®'1976 


Debate  squad 

makes  changes 


Research  precedes  design 


Although  it  was  only  yesterday  that  try-outs  were  held,  “The 
Merry  Pranks  of  Tyll”  has  already  had  months  of  research  and 
work  behind  it. 

A  play  can’t  just  suddenly  come  into  being  in  a  single  month, 
and  since  the  first  show  is  scheduled  for  Oct.  9  that  means  that 
summer  months  of  someone’s  vacation  had  to  be  spent  in 
preparation. 

One  person  who  spent  approximately  one  month  in  research  and 
then  additional  time  in  designing  for  specific  characters  was 
costume  designer  Bonnie  Christeson.  A  junior  from  Cabool, 
Christeson  spent  a  large  portion  of  her  summer  trying  to  find  out 
what  people  in  the  1400’s  wore  and  what  modem  fabrics  these 
outfits  could  be  translated  in  and  still  fit  the  budget. 

Explaining  that  there  were  two  basic  designs  for  the  men,  one 
which  was  a  longer,  flowing  robe  and  the  other  that  was  a  short 
tunic  (officially  called  coate-harding)  and  tights,  Christeson 
plans  to  use  the  styles  to  designate  upper  and  lower  class. 

The  upper  class  will  have  the  longer  flowing  robes  except  for  the 
king,  she  explained  the  difference  on  the  king  by  saying,  “I  just 
thought  it  would  look  better,  but  our  king  is  going  to  need  a  good 
pair  of  legs.” 

For  the  women,  the  upper  class  will  have  close,  body-fitting 
gowns  while  the  lower  class  will  have  looser  gowns  and  utilize 
belts.  The  type  of  materials  and  the  colors  used  will  make  the 
distinction  even  greater. 

Of  course  costume  design  doesn’t  stop  at  just  the  clothes  but  also 
means  the  head  dress  and  shoes.  As  Christenson  explained, 
“The  shoes  aren’t  like  anything  we  have  now  and  I  don’t  think 
we  have  any  that  we’ve  saved  from  other  plays,  so  they’ll  have 
to  be  made  also.” 

Sheer  numbers  on  the  costumes  is  slightlj  startling.  There  are 
sixteen  characters  and  each  costume  has  at  least  seven  to  nine 
pieces.  Some  characters  are  going  to  have  costume  changes, 
although  they  won’t  always  be  complete  changes  because,  as 


Mrs.  Bowman  commented,  “Many  times  children  recogmz 
characters  by  their  costumes  so  we  have  to  keep  som 
similarity.”  They  have  six  lab  days  to  complete  these  costumes 
before  the  publicity  pictures  are  taken. 

Christenson  admitted  that  this  was  her  first  time  to  ever  design, 
but  said  “It’s  a  new  interest  I’d  like  to  pursue.” 


.  ,hk  vear  at  Missouri  Southern  will  be  different  ,l 

Debate  th  for  one  thing  the  squad  is  largw  1  % 

has  been  w  members,  and  an  added  feature  is  a 

eV6ad1or  persons  participating  in  indivudual  events,  ft* 
squad  for  P  been  pr0vided  with  a  special  room  ; 

auditorium  so  that  they  can  work  together  more  easily*^ 

Returning  debaters  from  last  year's  squad  include  W 
Hiwt* junior  from  Neosho  and  a  political  science  major; 

also  from  Neosho  and  a  sophomore  with  a 
business  administration;  and  Kay  ^bright,  a  sophomore ^ 
WeTb  City  who  is  majoring  in  speech  and  journalism.  Kurtf” 
Tons  a  senior  speech  major,  participated  in  individual  ev% 

last  vear  and  will  debate  this  year. 

New  debaters  are  Kathy  Smith,  a  sophomore  from  Jopli^ 
a  oolitical  science  major;  Terry  Dolence,  a  freshman  polity 
science  major;  David  Hopkins,  a  freshman  from  Neosho;  Can, 
Pounds  from  Arnold,  a  freshman  English  major;  Chuck  Go^ 
a  freshman  speech  major  from  Independence,  Mo.,  and  Kin, 
Mailes,  a  freshman  from  Neosho. 

Two  persons  are  going  to  be  attending  tournaments  to  par. 
ticipate  only  in  individual  events.  These  are  Debbie  McClend®, 
a  sophomore  from  Carthage,  and  David  Patterson,  freshman 
from  Joplin. 

Ten  tournaments  are  projected  figure  for  the  debate  squad 
with  the  first  one  being  Oct.  2-3  at  Oklahoma  Christian  College* 
Oklahoma  City.  Other  tournaments  will  be  decided  on  by  the 
squad.  Travelling  with  the  debators  will  be  Dr.  D.H.  Rhodes, 
director  of  forensics  and  debate;  Mary  Lynn  Cornwell, speed 
instructor,  and  Craig  Hutchison,  a  new  addition  to  the  Speed 
faculty. 


Pranks’  proves  laughter  wise 


It’s  them  against  us  might  be  how  children  view  the  adult 
world,  and  it’s  not  often  that  the  kids  get  to  see  themselves  win. 
But  in  “The  Merry  Pranks  of  Tyll,”  the  children’s  play  to  be  put 
on  by  Missouri  Southern’s  Theatre  Department,  they  get  to  see 
how  a  young  boy  can  prove  wiser  than  all  the  king’s  wise  men 
through  his  love  of  laughter. 

Background  on  the  play  shows  that  it  is  not  fiction  but  based 
on  a  true  European  character  called  Tyll  Eulenspiegels.  He  was 
bom  in  Kneltlingen  in  Brunwick  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century 
and  died  in  1350,  probably  of  the  black  plague.  On  his  tombstone 
at  Mollen  he  has  an  owl  and  a  mirror,  the  age-old  symbols  for 
truth  and  wisdom. 

ORIGINAL  RECORDER  of  the  tales  seems  to  be  a  Franciscon 
Friar  Thomas  Murner  who  collected  all  the  tales  in  1493 
Originally  he  was  a  clumsy  hero  who  spoent  his  time  outwitting 
merchants  and  innkeepers  all  over  Europe.  Later  he  evolved  in¬ 
to  a  self-appointed  jester  who  exposed  evil  through  laughter 
The  hidden  theme  was  the  rise  of  the  middle-class  against 
nobility,  but  on  a  child's  view  it  could  easily  be  child  versus 
adult  world. 

Plot  line  starts  out  with  introducing  the  audience  to  Tyll  who  is 
just  a  mischievious,  loveable  little  boy  with  a  few  tricks  ,m  h  ! 
coate-harding.  He  leaves  off  one  morning  to  become  the  ZTS 


Naturally  he  has  to  prove  that  he  is  funny  and  his  attempts  bring 
everyone  in  the  court  running  to  see  what  the  commotion  is. 
queen  falls  for  his  adolescent  charm  but  the  king  decides  to  have 
his  wise  men  test  him. 

Enter  the  sage,  the  astrologer,  the  alchemist,  and  the 
magician  who  get  outwitted  by  a  mere  boy.  The  king  decides 
that  Tyll  ought  to  be  his  new  sage.  Unable  to  bear  unem¬ 
ployment,  the  sage  plots  with  Schnabe,  the  prime  minister,  to 
dispose  of  Tyll  by  tying  him  up  in  a  sack  and  throwing  him  in  the 
river.  They  get  informed  on  by  the  kitchen  girl  Gretchen,  aw 
Tyll  decides  to  turn  the  table  on  their  little  plot. 

THAT’S  NOT  THE  only  action  going  on,  however.  At  tfc 
castle  there  are  great  preparations  for  the  king’s  welfcj* 
system.  Once  a  year  the  king  invites  the  sick  people  of 
kingdom  to  come  to  the  castle  and  to  the  sickest  he  gives  mon«5 
for  a  cure.  Here  are  some  really  interesting  types  with 
Grouch  who  has  a  disease  of  the  facial  muscles  that  PreV, 
here  from  eating,  Skinflint  who  has  just  a  mundane  blindw* 
Wormwood  who  can’t  walk  due  to  aches  and  pains  and  W 
nsmell  who  “sees”  flies  and  insects  that  other  people  don  t. 

y  1  observes  that  the  “sick”  people  are  really  fake  and  c 
up  with  a  clever  scheme  to  expose  them.  Production 
touring  show  is  set  for  Saturday,  October  9  atnorth  Jun^j 
School  and  Saturday,  October  16  at  South  Junior  High  & 

afcSat  1  3  pm.  both  days  JJjJJ  * 

"formances  are  being  consi 


Jhcl^n,  Friday,, Sep,  >0.  ■»?« 


New  look’  Uon - 

,°  'ace  CMSU  tomorrow  night 


«i^,n 


m  Southern's  KooUmU  Lions  squansoff  „ 

Sttt* I’mvcnatv  tomorrow  night.  And  ihfl"*' (>nU"al 
nd  scorns  Mger  to  establish  thoim.o, .  .  s  m'"' 


-  v  ”*^,u  *‘xn«  U)o  l  «,  * 

*  -*)  scents  eager  to  establish  themselves  «  T  new 
mil  opponents,  as  the  I97fi  '  a  orco  to  be 


yi*^ithh.v  all  opponents,  as  tho  ,0  h- 

*  ‘ ^'steamhasgonethrougha,i»jorfacci^esses- 

t  of  the  graduation  of  16  senior  . . .  ""'Wsseason 


^them's  team  nas  gone  tnrough  a  major  facelift  t h,V 
r.xuH  of  the  graduation  of  16  senior  mem  hone  f  S°'*'S011 

gBas.r*— * . SSS5 

’’jU'te  these  losses,  however.  the  1  jons  should  remain  nrim. 
.graders  for  the  district  and  conference  crowns  this  vea  r  Th > 
'^,^n«nj  new  talented  prospects  that  should  bolster  the 
I**'  *  tave  3  SfUCWful  SeaSOn'  And-  too.  there  are 

a*  '^n  P^Tf5  from  last  > oar-s  «iuad  who  constitute 
.^wdeusol  needed  experience  m  the  ranks.  Most  of  the  of- 
^*nd  defensive  line  positions  have  veteran  performers 
hut  the  Uons  w ill  need  new  talents  to  take  up  the  slack 
r  ;h?  secondary,  in  the  running  back  positions,  and  in  the 
fcfr*  department,  to  have  a  strong  team  throughout  the 


'  derail  it  looks  as  if  Missouri  Southern  has  a  team  with  great 
f/tstw  tfc*  season  and  a  coaching  staff  to  match.  Assisting 
i-x  Coach  Frazier  with  the  coaching  chores  are  offensive 
ssriiitcc  Don  Gaddis,  new  addition  Warren  Turner,  offensive 
i gt  coach,  defensive  coordinator  Tony  Calwhite.  and  assistants 
Sgxx  Sutton  and  Tom  Warren 


®®0CRI  SOUTHERN'S  football  Lions  are  striving  to  polish 
ground  game  as  they  prepare  for  tomorrow’s  clash  with 
M^es  of  Central  Missouri  State  University.  Tomorrow  s 
s*5*  be  the  final  away  game  before  they  take  on  Central 
ter/is t  next  Saturday  at  Missouri  Southern’s  football 
fedora.  


unit 


I  larjjf*  Sonic  Burner 
11  r,t‘  prliy  and  g4*l  (he 
*H‘»nd  lurgo  Sonic  burjfer 

fur  only  —  ■  sse 
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ponents,  Tho  tMm'C«w  no*  su^cr  ^rom  a  of  worthy  op- 
fenjnee  the  now)  'f  °r  ^mc  competing  in  a  con¬ 

ference  (CS1P\  c’V  ormed  Central  States  Intercollegiate  Con* 
having  I  ?  T^°r  n  P^y  f°ur  more  conference  games, 

Despite  boinn  t JV*  ,imP°^a  State  in  last  weeks  season  opener, 
point  behind  t  ?  1 sccon(t  in  the  CSIC  (a  mere  one 

face  tmi  >  °P  Janked  Kearney  State)  Missouri  Southern  will 
t0URh  f00tba11  tea™  in  Fort  Hays  State.  Kansas  Slate 


College  of  Pittsburg,  Washburn  University,  and  Missouri 
Western. 

The  nonconference  schedule  appears  to  be  even  more 
rigorous.  There  arc  definitely  no  patsies  here  with  the  Ukcs  of 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas,  who  are  nationally  ranked 
in  Division  11  of  the  NCAA,  highly  regarded  Southwest  Missouri 
State  University,  and  tomorrow’s  opponent  Central  Missouri 
State. 


JUNIOR  QUARTERBACK  RUSTY  Shelly  works  on  pitching  the  ball  as  part  of  Missouri  Southern’s  triple  option  series.  Working 
with  Shelly  is  offensive  backfield  coach  Don  Gaddis.  ( Chart  photo  by  Steve  Harvey) 


Education  Majors 


who  plan  to  student  teach  in 

the  next  semester  should  make 
an  appointment  to  see 
Dr.  Robert  Highland,  S-110, 


before  Nov.  1 


— 


_ 


— 


WARREN  TURNER 


The 


i  tart.  FrW»v.  Srnl-jOj^ 


New  coach  feels  optimistic 
about  Southern’s  prospects 


By  DAVE  KOESTER 

Assistant  Editor  fwnber  1.  Head 

While  practice  is  not  scheduled  to  begin  un  the  up. 

Basketball  Coach  Gary  Garner  is  already  Pr«P  *  wjth  the 
conunt;  season.  Basketball  is  more  than  an «  almost  an 
new  Lion  mentor,  it’s  a  preoccupation,  •  Garner 

obsession.  “I  guess  you  could  say  basketba  is 

y.ar,  Gam.,  began  his  coachmgcMtr  d  athletic 

coach  at  Missouri  University  in  1965-67.  He  serv 
director  and  basketball  coach  at  Kemper  Mi  1  ary  . 

1967.  In  1971  he  was  appointed  athletic  director  and  he 
at  Trenton  Junior  College.  Garner  was  named  Region 
College  Coach  of  the  Year  while  coaching  at  Trenton  in  19/4. 

Coach  Garner  now  resides  at  Route  7  Box  142  near  Joplin  with 
his  wife  Barbara  and  their  three-year-old  son  Matthew.  Garner 
states  he  and  his  family  are  adjusting  well  toJophn,  having 
lived  formerly  in  somewhat  smaller  communities.  ^  We  rea  y 
like  Joplin.  The  people  here  have  been  very  friendly. 

“Outside  of  my  family  and  a  little  golf  now  and  then,  my  only 
major  interest  is  basketball,”  Garner  contends.  Inquiring  about 
the  76-77  basketball  season  brings  an  immediate  enthusiastic 
response  from  the  new  head  coach.  “Being  my  first  year  here, 
it’s  hard  to  evaluate  accurately  the  upcoming  season.  BUT  I  am 
looking  forward  to  it  because  of  the  type  of  players  on  this  year’s 
squad.  The  caliber  of  our  personnel  is  such  thet  I’ll  be  proud  to 
say ‘this  is  our  team’. 

GARNER  REALIZES,  THOUGH,  that  this  is  a  rebuilding 
year  for  MSSC  basketball.  Graduation  depleted  the  veteran 
ranks  and  Green  and  Gold  fans  will  see  many  new  faces  in  the 
coming  season.  “Every  position  is  available.  There  is  no 
position  sewed  up  on  this  team  by  any  player  as  of  yet,”  Garner 
says. 

Competition  for  the  five  starting  berths  should  be  fierce,  but 
Coach  Gamer  feels  this  situaton  is  desirable.  “Keen  competition 
at  this  early  stage  is  definitely  an  advantage;  it  instills  spirit  in 
the  team.” 

The  guard  position  appears  to  be  one  of  the  bright  spots  for  the 
Lions  this  year.  Gamer  concedes  his  pleasure  with  the  likely 
prospect  of  a  skilled  backcourt  duo  with  talented  replacements. 
“We  have  several  outstanding  athletes  who  play  the  guard 
position  well.”  Candidates  include  Bobby  Hall,  returning  after 
being  sidelined  by  injuries  last  season,  Kevin  Pepper,  Jackie 
Sportsman,  and  Bill  Brewster  all  with  varsity  experience  on  the 
Lions  squad;  and  a  battery  of  talented  transfer  students  Bobby 
Com  from  Memphis  State  University,  Kevin  Hay  from  Missouri 
University,  Gary  Newberry  from  Burlington,  Iowa  Junior 
College,  and  Johnny  Cochran  from  Moberly  Junior  College. 

?^A.RD/R°SPECTS  are  varsity  vetera°s  Don  Alston 
and  Mike  Goodpastor,  as  well  as  Roland  Martin  from  St.  Louis 


University,  Jack  Albright  from  Moberly  Junior  Colw. 

Cooke,  who  has  played  under  Coach  Garner 

There  will  be  no  lack  of  a  b.g  postman  this  season. 
while  6'9W”  All-American  Center  Russell  Bland  froir,T - 
Junior  College  and  6’  11”  Randy  Huibner  are  vyj„s 

P°Withsuch  talent  at  hand,  Garner  says  he  is  very  opting, 
he  notes  the  tough  schedule  facing  his  charges  this 
“Kearny  State,  Washburn,  and  Missouri  Western  all 
cellent  clubs  this  year  and  Ft.  Hays  is  always  tough.  The  ba? 
ball  Cions  will  also  have  the  added  pressure  of  partieipS 
the  Central  States  Intercollegiate  Conference  this  season*® 
well  as  the  District  16  classification.  Garner  feels,  however^ 
the  conference  games  will  only  add  incentive  on  the  partof 
team. 


GARY GARNER 


Turner  hopes  experience  will 


By  DENNIS  THURMAN 
Chart  Sports  Writer 

The  traction  from  high  school  to  college  coaching  for 
Sachem  •  new  assistant  football  and  head  baseball  coach 
Warns  Turner  is  progressing  smoothly  according  to  the  former 
PVlcvood  High  School  mentor. 

I  rea.->  .,ke  the  professional  attitude,  close-knit  faculty  and 
atn»spbere  here.  “  Turner  said  in  reference  to  MSSC. 
Turner  '  per.!  11  years  in  the  teaching  and  coaching  profession  in 
Lte  Jopiui  public  school  system  prior  to  moving  to  Southern  this 
year  He  brings  a  winning  record  to  the  Iuon  program  with  his 
cltif/i  at  Eait  Junior  compiling  a  4 M  record  and  his  Memorial 
High  baseball  teams  having  won  29  of  45  contests,  placing 
third  ji  Mr*  state  in  1970  after  having  won  the  Ozark  Conference 
trt>  ji  action  to  the  district,  sectional  and  regional  tour¬ 
nament*. 

“I  JUST  HOPE  with  my  11  years  of  experience  I  can  add  to  the 
Southern  athlete  program  and  physical  education  depart- 
rr^nt,  T urwrr  said 


His  coaching  roles  have  included  those  of  assistant  basketh 
coach,  receivers  coach,  junior  varsity  and  offensive  line  rna 
in  footl  ill  and  head  baseball  coach  in  high  scoool  in  addition 
junior  high  coaching  posts.  While  at  Parkwood,  the  school’s  fo 
ball  team  garnered  the  conference  title  three  years  and 
Missouri  Class  4  A  champions  last  season.  *  sadw 

Turner  is  enthused  with  the  Linn  football  nroeram  • 

the  offensive  line  which  he  tutors,  “I’m  realty  exdted  to 
of  the  Lion  football  program;  Coach  Fraxier  runs  a  ton  n  ? 
program,”  the  new  coach  commented  1  p  qual] 

^Turner  added  that  the  offensive  line  is  “improving  day.t 

HE  SAYS  HE  REALLY  eniovs  the  st„a  .  . 

“They’re  really  good  kids,  they  are  eager  to  Uste?! 
he  praised.  s*en  an(l  learr 

As  to  difference  between  the  high  school  and  „„n 
Turner  feels  that  in  College  the  players  are  “mn  ^  athle 
comprehend  more  as  to  assignments^  and 


add  to  Lions 

thusiastic,"  adding  that  he  does  not  mean  to  take  anyt 

from  the  prep  athlete. 

rw!  To1?  Uon  mentor  feels  that  Southern’s  entry  int< 
It  ti ate  Interc°Negiate  Conference  “is  really  a  g 

good  goal  to  work  a"d  ‘he 

thatln  .t,V?U'baIanced  conference,”  Turner  continui 
sWf  offs  mS  °n  the  f00tba11  scheduIe  “l00k  tough 

he  A  MAIN  concern  in  baseball  for  Tur 

has  to  cor?  ?  bead  P°s*tion.  “To  be  successful  voi 
from  last?6  8 ,0ng’’’  noting  ‘hat  the  Lions  lost  two  got 
“Coach  y  rSt6am' 

baseball 'teain  d°ne  3  good  iob  in  blulding  1,16 

hope  I  can  r  r°m  scratch,"  Turner  praised,  addi 
The  baseball???  a?*  g00d  seasons  he’s  began." 
such  opponents  e<?  e’  wbicb  has  yet  to  be  finahsec 
°f  Arkansas  «  S  3S  ^°^erts.  Iowa  State  and  the 1 

ansas  according  to  Turner. 


VETERAN  SOUTHERN  soccer  player  Greg  Ul!o  practices  on  goal  defense  in  a  practice  scrimmage  as  the  soccer  Lions  nreoare 
::r tomorrow  s  game  with  Rockhurst.  ( Chart  photo  by  Steve  Harvey)  prepare 


Soccer  Lions  due  baptism 


Missouri  Southern’s  soccer  Lions  will  receive  an  early  bap- 
^  into  the  tough  NAIA  District  16  ranks  tomorrow  when  they 
host  to  Rockhurst  in  a  1:30  p.m.  contest  that  coach  Hal 
Bodoo  rates  as  “The  biggest  game  of  soccer  ever  played  at 
Missouri  Southern  State  College.” 

-fluay  s  defeat  of  the  University  of  Missouri-Rolla  by  the  soc- 
*  ^ons  narked  the  100th  victory  by  a  Hall  Bodon-coached 
Bodon’s  victory  string  began  in  1964  at  the  high  school 
e,e<  and  includes  19  victories  at  Southern. 


t  soccer  is  not  a  part  of  the  newly  formed  Central  States 
l^coDegiate  Conference,  of  which  Southern  is  a  member,  the 
-tCTiS  will  be  competing  for  a  berth  in  the  District  16  playoffs  for 
first  year. 

fiockhurst  is  the  defending  District  216  champion  and  finished 
in  the  national  finals  last  year.  According  to  Coach  Bodon, 
Perennially  potent  club  returns  all  but  one  member  from  last 
^on’s  squad.  Included  among  the  returnees  at  Rockhurst  is 
American  fullback  John  Malinee. 

,  addition  to  its  third-place  finish  of  last  year,  Rockhurst  is 
^fJred  ^  win  the  NAIA  this  season.  Rockhurst  has  amassed  a 
‘  of  67-4-1  over  the  past  12  years,  having  won  the  distnc 

the  12  years. 


INELIGIBLE,  FOR  VARIOUS  REASONS,  are  Francis  Poun¬ 
ds,  Rick  Ruzicka  and  Ron  Behnen,  while  on  the  injury  list  are 
Dave  Scott  with  a  broken  foot,  and  Randy  Johnson  with  a  broken 
toe. 

“Although  it  would  have  been  nice  to  have  all  of  these  young 
men  able  to  play  for  us,  we  still  have  21  players  that  are  anxious 
to  do  a  good  job.  We  are  still  looking  forward  to  an  exciting,  win¬ 
ning  season,”  Bodon  commented. 

The  first  persons  attending  the  match,  for  which  there  is  no 
admission  charge,  will  receive  free  Southern  soccer  buttons  and 
bumper  stickers.  The  soccer  field  is  located  next  to  the  main  ten¬ 
nis  courts,  behind  the  College  Union  Building. 


SOUTHERN’S  SOCCER  LIONS  work  on  ball  control  as  they 
prepare  for  the  second  game  of  the  young  season  tomorrow 
against  Rockhurst.  The  game  will  be  played  at  1:30  p.m.  at 
Missouri  Southern’s  soccer  field. 


Intramurals 
go  co-ed 


Intramurals  this  year  will  be  strictly  co-ed. 


The  probable  starting  lineup  for  the  lions  Saturday  will  have 
letterman  Paul  Knight  at  goalie  and  lettermen  Joe  Callahan, 
Cary  Maloney,  Wayne  Tichacek  andnewcomer  Mark  Baetje  at 
backs  Midfielders  will  be  lettermen  Greg  Ullo  and  Chuck 
Vallentine  and  Bob  Bueltmann  with  lettermen  Aaron  Johnson, 
Dennis  Johnson  and  Mike  Edwards  at  forwards. 


Roy  Jones,  intramural  manager,  and  Ms.  Geraldine  Albins,  in¬ 
tramural  director,  have  announced  that  equal  participation  by 
both  sexes  is  allowed  in  various  rule  changes.  Teams  need  to 
sign  up  within  the  next  two  weeks. 


AND  ROCKHURST  have  met  twice  before  wi 
^  college  having  prevailed  7-0  and  6-0. 

<  e  lions  are  impressed  with  the  Hoc  urs  ..j 
,  they  refuse  to  concede  the  contest.  Roc  u 
have  been  in  a  game,  regardless  of  the  ou  c 
.Santee  them  that  much,”  Bodon  promises. 

l,'ions’  favor  is  a  10-game  winning  streak  an  a  rec0rd 
ted  streak  on  home  soil.  Southern  posted  ^  ^ 

r*.  .ear  ~  M-2  —  including  seven  shutouts  and  op  sjXth 
^  tournament.  The  lions  were  listed  as  the  na  ^  ^ 
^  Vy'rtr  among  all  colleges,  both  NAIA  and*  I  ^,khurst 
Eolation  of  top-10  scoring  teams,  of  which  Rockhu 


EXPECTED  TO  SEE  plenty  of  action  are  forward  Tom 
Schneiders,  Dan  Travers  and  Dennis  Jenkerson  at  forward  or 
link  and  Don  Smith  and  Keith  Shaw  at  back. 

The  1  ions  have  adopted  four  goals  for  the  season  which  in- 
Hp  to  be  invited  to  the  District  16  playoffs,  to  win  their  own 
tournament  again,  to  hold  opponents  to  20  goals  and  to  have  no 

°Foe£ngfl tteRocSst  game,  Southern  travels  to  William 
Jewell  Tuesday  Sept.  14,  to  Iindenwood  Friday  Sept.  17  and  to 

Maryville  Saturday  Sept.  18. 


Their  official  announcement  states  that  “in  meeting 
requirements  for  Title  IX,  Southern’s  intramural  program  will 
offer  co-ed  activities  only.  The  intramural  philosophy  is  based 
on  a  low-key,  social-competitive  nature.  Therefore,  major  rule 
changes  have  been  made  in  each  sport  which  will  allow  for  equal 
participation  by  both  sexes.  Each  team  will  be  composed  of 
male  and  female  members.  The  activities  offered  will  be  flag 
football,  volleyball,  and  basketball.  The  first  sport  on  the  agen¬ 
da  will  be  flag  football,  with  play  beginning  the  last  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Come  to  the  physical  education  office  within  the  next 
weeks  to  sign  up  your  team  and  obtain  a  copy  of  the  rules.” 


Further  information  may  be  received  by  contacting  Jones  or 
Albins. 


Women  to  compete  in  4  varsity  sports 


XSS*w. 

*  roster  has  been  somewhat  depict^  and 

bob  ii ,es’  Eligibilities  and  drop-outs.  Mar  ■  southern 
4ft**/ a  Pair  of  top  prospects,  failed  to  enroll  at  ^ 
expected  to  bolster  Southern  »  chaw -  . 

P^and  Don  William*  nnted  to  attend  other 


,,  Missouri  Southern  will  compete  in  four  varsity 
.  i(h  a  number  Wom  V  according  to  Women’s  Athletic  Director  Sally 
depleted  wi  ^  i  s  and  sports  in  1JJ jn  voueyball.  basketball,  tennis  and  soft- 
Beard.  Var.sr  y  jnterconcf!iate  competition.  A  short  fall  ten- 

ball  will  comp(  (otively  scheduled.  Volleyball  and  basketball 
nis  season  is  teniauve  , 


teams  will  compete  for  championships  in  the  Central  States  In¬ 
tercollegiate  Conference. 

Future  plans  call  for  a  track  and  field  team,  but  this  team  will 
not  materialize  this  spring. 
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